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Apply Your SellingEnergy Where 
There Is Least Resistance 


In this year of increased building activity, fall months promise to pay unusual profits to dealers 
on the alert for garage and builder’s hardware business. 


Consider the hardware that goes into a new home, and with seven out of every ten new dwellings 
that are built a one or two-car garage is usually erected also. 


Right now while enthusiasm is at its height, while NATIONAL Advertising is putting the 
NATIONAL story squarely before architects, contractors and builders; and while our extensive 
direct-by-mail campaign is keeping the NATIONAL Line before prospective home builders, is the 
crucial time for hardware dealers to cash in on this business. 


A good window display and some local newspaper advertising tieing up with our campaign will start 
this business on its way to you, and NATIONAL high quality and lower prices will make it easy to 
close sales. 


for remember 


WE SUPPLY YOU DIRECT—WHICH MEANS 
YOU BUY AT A SAVING AND SELL AT IN- 
CREASED PROFIT 










Here is our No. 840 Reversible 
T Hinge, designed especially for 
garage doors. It has a loose 
pin, and when desired, may be 
reversed and mortised into the 
jamb for brick construction. 
Built entirely of steel, packed 
in neat individual box and can 
be had in any standard finish. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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partment of Commerce to meet the practical 
needs of modern business. 

His policy of co-operating with trade associa- 
tions; his attempt to develop the Department of 
Commerce into a genuine commercial clearing 
house; his efforts to get manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to meet in conference, to solve their own 
problems in their own way; his belief that produc- 
tion can be increased and costs lowered, without re- 
ducing wages, by the standardization of manufac- 
tured products through elimination of excess varie- 
ties and waste, is something new in the relations be- 
tween Government and industry in America. 

It is something new because as Hoover himself 
says: “Government co-operation with industry has 
never been attempted in this country.” 

We are one of those who believe that a new busi- 
ness era has started in America. 

As we attempt to analyze and place in order the 
impressions we received, as a representative of 
HARDWARE AGE during a forty-minute interview 
with Herbert Hoover, on the twenty-seventh of Sep- 
tember, in his office at the Department of Commerce 
in Washington, our belief that America is entering 
upon a new period of industrial progress mounts 
to a conviction. 


|? ee HOOVER is reorganizing the De- 
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Hoover Explains 
Simplified Practice 


Standardization, Lower Costs and Greater 
Production Necessary—He Tells Hard- 
ware Age Representative—for Business 
Expansion and Maintenance of American 


Living Standards 


By Charles Downes 


CT TT Le ee eee eT AALLITALAAANUAEDDEDAOONAA TAEDA APATITE 


Some of the most important phases of American 
industrial history are unquestionably in the making 
to-day. 

History proves that eras are sometimes molded 
by the personality of one man. We do not hesitate, 
therefore, to set down in black and white, the solemn 
fact that Herbert Hoover is constructively attempt- 
ing to mold a new business era. If he succeeds it 
will be one of the most significant industrial periods 
in the history of America. 

As we sat in the ante room of the Secretary of 
Commerce, with William A. Durgin, chief of the 
division of simplified practice, facing the portraits 
of three of the five former secretaries of the depart- 
ment, we were impressed with the evident freedom 
from old traditions that prevails in the Department 
of Commerce compared with some of the older ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government. * 

No delightful old Colonial portraits in oil adorned 
the walls in the ante room of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Former Secretary Redfield’s photograph 
faced the door with a resigned smile. 

‘The building itself on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street is distinctly modern in architec- 
ture and surroundings, in marked contrast to the 
mellowed and pretentious old Government buildings 
that are the landmarks of Washington. 
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Secretary Hoover was reading a typewritten docu- 
ment when we entered his office, and he continued to 
read until we had walked the twenty paces from the 
door to his desk. Then he gave us ungrudging at- 


tention, 
Secretary Hoover is one of the most natural and 


unaffected men we have ever met, and we are 
tempted to think that he is also one of the sanest. 
He is an easy man to talk with even for an inter- 
viewer. Our principal impressions of the man him- 
self may be summed up in four words—understand- 
ing and mental balance. 

After a moment’s silence he began to explain what 
the Department of Commerce is attempting to do 
by inviting manufacturers and distributors to hold 
conferences together for the purpose of solving the 
problems of eliminating industrial waste, lowering 
the costs of production and distribution, and stand- 
ardizing, so far as it is practical, essential manu- 


factured articles. 
Never Attempted Before 


“Government co-operation with industry,” he said, 
“has never been attempted before. We are now 
trying to bring it about in a definite way. 

“The cost of production in this country is higher 
than anywhere else, and the only way that American 
industry can expand, and American standards of 
living be maintained, is by lower production costs, 
brought about by standardization and quantity of 
production, and not by the lowering of wages. 

“It is not the intention of the Department of 
Commerce to enter into any compulsory methods. 
Industrial progress can not be carried on by legisla- 
tion or Government interference. But I think the 
Government can render very constructive service to 
industry, and to the country, by bringing groups of 
manufacturers, distributors and users together in 
conference, for the purpose of eliminating indus- 
trial waste and of establishing standards for ma- 
terials and products. 

“The necessity for large production at the lowest 
possible cost is generally recognized, but the way 
of doing it does not seem to receive the same degree 
of appreciation. 

“Engineers, I think, agree, that there is a great 
area of waste in American industry, that can only 
be corrected by the voluntary action of manufactur- 
ers and distributors. 

“It is for the purpose of reducing this area of 
waste that the Department of Commerce is trying 
to bring related industrial and trade groups to- 
gether in conference, so that excessive duplication 
of styles, varieties and sizes of manufactured prod- 
ucts may be eliminated, and recognized standards 
established, so that manufacturing costs may be 
reduced and the production and sale of standardized 
articles increased. 


Department a Center Point 


“There is no intention nor desire on the part of 
the Department to exercise any regulatory or super- 
visory function. The Department’s function is in 
the nature of a center point for the communica- 
tion and discussion of manufacturing and distribut- 
ing groups.” 

The. Secretary mentioned that the National Pav- 
ing Brick Manufacturers Association and the lum- 
ber industry have availed themselves of the serv- 
ices of the Department. They have met, he said, 
with notable success. The first conference of the 
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paving brick manufacturers resulted, ig.Jess than 
six hours, in the elimination of fifty-fi arieties 
out of sixty-six, with a great saving to ufactur- 
ers, distributors and users. 


Hardware Retailers in Accord 


The National Retail Hardware Association, Sec- 
retary Hoover said, is strongly in sympathy with the 
principles of simplified practice. 

“T have no doubt,” he added, “that a great saving 
could be effected in the hardware industry by the 
elimination of excess varieties and patterns. If 
the hardware manufacturers and distributors will 
confer together on this problem the Department will 
extend to them the same services it has offered other 
groups of manufacturers and distributors who have 
undertaken to eliminate waste by conference and 
agreement.” 

Secretary Hoover then agreed to answer a few 
questions. The questions we asked and the Secre- 
tary’s replies were as follows: 

Question—“Will you define or clarify the attitude 
of the Department of Commerce toward trade asso- 
ciations?” 

Answer—“It is the attitude of the Department 
that the development and regulation of industry 
should take place inside of industry, and we think 
that the industrial or trade association is the proper 
agency through which this can be accomplished. 

“It should be remembered that the Department of 
Commerce has no regulatory function. No industry 
or business that has regulated itself and done its 
own policing has ever suffered Government interfer- 
ence or supervision.” 

Secretary Hoover then referred to the telephone 
and telegraph companies and pointed out that no 
regulatory measures have ever been taken on the 
part of the Government against them, because they 
have had, he said, a fitting appreciation of public 
service as well as an appropriate realization of the 
limitations of their own powers. Government su- 
pervision of the railroads, he said, would not have 
been necessary if the railroad’s hadn’t broken down. 


Trade Associations Business Assets 


“The Department of Commerce,” he continued, 
“believes that trade associations are very valuable 
business assets to the nation and that they can be 
especially helpful in promoting co-operation between 
the Department of Commerce and the business of 
the country.” 

Mr. Hoover said that all intelligent business men 
condemn the use of trade associations for illegiti- 
mate purposes. He said, furthermore, that the ac- 
tual use of the trade association as a cloak for il- 
legality is rare. 

Question—‘Will the Government attempt to popu- 
larize the idea of simplified practice by direct, na- 
tional publicity ?” 

Answer—‘We are attempting this now. 

“But the idea of simplified practice did not origi- 
nate in the Department of Commerce. Retailers 
have endeavored to bring this about before, but 
they have always run aground on the rocks of oppo- 
sition and indifference. The Department of Com- 
merce is simply offering its services and facilities to 
bring manufacturers and distributors together and 
to assist them to find a solution to this problem.” 

Question—“As a practical application of the prin- 
ciple of simplified practice, would it be feasible to 
have all Government purchases handled by one cen- 
tral purchasing department?” 
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Answer—“That is practically being done now. 
All Government purchases are made under the su- 
pervision of the committee of co-ordination. The 
actual orders may be placed by the different de- 
partments for the sake of convenience but all Gov- 
ernment purchasing is controlled by the committee.” 

Question—“Is the Government at present in a po- 
sition to co-operate with manufacturers, by order- 
ing, whenever possible, standardized market prod- 
ucts rather than articles that have to be made ac- 
cording to specifications ?” 

Answer—“That’s one of the old pains of govern- 
ment,” said the Secretary with a chuckle. ‘The 
Government is trying to further the demand for 
standard articles in an endeavor to get the trade to 
do the same. 

Government Standards 


“One of the best examples of that is in the case 
of cement. The Government decided on and speci- 
fied a definite analysis for cement for Government 
purposes after consultation with manufacturers. 
That analysis is the recognized standard for cement 
to-day. We are continually consulting manufactur- 
ers on standardizing Government purchases but we 
do not meet with the co-operation we would like.” 

Question—“Will statistics and information fur- 
nished by manufacturers be held in strict confidence 
by the Department of Commerce?” 

Answer—“The information requested for simpli- 
fied practice purposes is on a percentage basis and 
this information is in charge of a secretary selected 
by the manufacturers themselves. The division of 
simplified practice of the Department is not ask- 
ing for confidential information. It is simply offer- 
ing its services to industry in any capacity industry 
may see fit to use it for bringing about simplified 
industrial practices. 

“The Department of Commerce exists for the 
benefit of business and that’s what we want business 
men to understand. 

“As far as the Census Bureau is concerned the 
statistics that it has are absolutely sacred. The only 
figures obtainable are totals. No individual reports 
or records are available to anybody. As an official 
of the Government I can only ask for and receive 
totals. There’s a terrible punishment imposed on 
any Government official in any capacity who even 
requests confidential information from the Census 
Bureau. It has a tradition in this respect that’s 
about as old as Boston Common.” 

Question—“If manufacturers eventually agree to 
eliminate certain items, now manufactured, can 
pressure of any kind be exerted to compel adherence 
to the agreement, if there should be an attempt on 
the part of some manufacturers to break it?” 
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No pressure can be 
Every industry 


Answer—“Absolutely none. 
used except by the trade itself. 
must do its own policing.” 

Question—“In your opinion what is the funda- 
mental reason for the continual duplication of man- 
ufactured products?” 

Answer—“Salesmen on the road who use exces- 
sive variety as a talking point. Talking points are 
badly needed on the advantages all along the line 
of big, quantity production of standardized articles.” 

Question—“Can duplication be stopped simply by 
agreement among manufacturers and distributors?” 

Answer—“That’s probably the only way. When 
manufacturers and distributors realize that stand- 
ardization means a larger volume of business I be- 
lieve they will take whatever action is necessary to 
bring it about. The Department of Commerce is 
simply trying to help business toward that realiza- 
tion.” 

Question—“Could satisfactory information be ob- 
tained for the desired ends if the Department of 
Commerce simply requested individual manufac- 
turers to submit their own lists of items which 
they would be willing to discontinue?” 

Answer—“The experts and officials chosen by the 
manufacturers will secure whatever data is neces- 
sary and handle all the figures. As I have said be- 
fore the Department is simply offering its services 
to bring producers and distributors together for 
their mutual benefit. Industry itself will work out 
the details to its own satisfaction and according to 
its own needs.” 


5 to 10 Per Cent Savings 


Question—“Is it possible as yet to approximate 
what the probable annual savings will be by the 
elimination of excess varieties and types in any of 
the industries that are now using the Department’s 
service for effecting simplified practice?” 

Answer—“It is only possible to give estimates of 
the manufacturers themselves. It is estimated 
roughly that yearly savings, at the beginning, will 
range from 5 to 10 per cent. That is, however, 
purely academic. 

“One of the best examples of saving resulting 
from the elimination of excess varieties is in the 
case of the incandescent lamp. Originally, I believe, 
there were about 184 varieties. Now there are only 
six standard types and only one recognized standard 
socket.” 

After reiterating his belief that the elimination 
of waste, the increased production of standardized 
articles, and the maintenance of American stand- 
ards of living are necessary for the growth of Amer- 
ican industry, Secretary Hoover concluded the in- 
terview. 
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Analyze Your Store Windows 


* 
you analyze your newspaper advertising according to the people you wish to reach, 


don’t you? But 
alyze your windows in the same way? 
It is something to think about. 


have you ever thought that it would prove equally profitable to an- 


When a new display is installed make it a point to find out what people say about it. 


Get some one to listen in on the comments of passers-by. 


viewpoint of those who use tools. 


lf it’s @ tool window, get the 


A western retailer has a place arranged above the window where he can sit and hear 


the comments of prospective customers. 


Morz than once those comments have caused him 
to pull out a display and re-trim his window. 








Me 
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Implement Dealers Change Convention Dates 


New Arrangements Made for 
Kansas City Meetings 


The dates of the twenty-third annual 
convention of the National Federation 
of Implement Dealers’ Association, to 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Kansas 
City, Mo., have been changed to Oct. 
18-20, one week later than originally 
planned. 

The change has been made to enable 


delegates to take advantage of the re- 
duced railroad fare granted for the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers. The 
secretaries’ conference will be held Oct. 
16 and 17. The tentative arrangement 
was for the convention to adjourn, and 
for the dealers to attend the manufac- 
turers’ convention when President 
Lathrop of the Federation addresses the 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers. 





Holmes President North & Judd 
Mfg. Co. 


Frederick M. Holmes, formerly vice- 
president and treasurer North & Judd 
Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., recently 
was elected president of that corpora- 
tion, to succeed the late Howard C. 
Noble, his father-in-law. Samuel Mc- 
Cutcheon, assistant secretary, has been 
made treasurer of the company. 


KE. M. Kuhns Now Secretary of 
National Cash Register Co. 


E. M. Kuhns was elected secretary of 
the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held recently. He will also act 
as general counsel of the company. 


Vanstrom with Blish, Mize & 
Silliman 


Harry Vanstrom, buyer of builders’ 
hardware for Jenny, Semple, Hill & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has left this 
position to go with the Blish, Mize & 
Silliman Hardware Co., Atchison, 
Kan. 


Chicago Manager Columbian 
Rope Co. Resigns 


T. A. Hansen, Chicago manager of 
the Columbian Rope Co., for the past 
five years, has resigned his position to 
join the D. H. Shield Paper & Twine 
Co., 18 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Hansen will be succeeded as man- 
ager of the Columbia Rope Co. by R. O. 
. Burr, Jr., who has been with the Colum- 
bian organization for a number of years 
in the East, and lately in the West in 
‘the capacity of salesman. 


Seeley Heads N. Y. Office of 
Turner Brass Works 


The Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, 
Ill., announces that Frederick Seeley 
is now manager of the New York of- 
fice. For distribution to the jobbing 
trade in this territory, the company 
carries a large stock of its appliances 
in New York. 


Gould Leaves Ohlen-Bishop Co. 


Frank Gould has severed his connec- 
tions with the Ohlen-Bishop Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Gould was connected 





Frank Gould 


with Henry Disston & Son, Philadel- 
vhia, Pa., for thirty years, and with 
George H. Bishop & Co., formerly at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., for five years pre- 
vious to his connection with the Oh!en- 
Bishop Co., which is a consolidation of 
the old Bishop and Ohlen companies. 


C. M. Truax with Chas. J. 
Smith & Co. 


Chester M. Truax, who for the past 
three years has been the hardware 
buyer at the Biddle Purchasing Co:, New 
York City, is now connected with the 
wholesale hardware house of Charles 
J. Smith & Co., 180 Worth Street, New 
York City. Previous to his connection 
with the Biddle Purchasing Co. Mr. 
Truax conducted a retail hardware busi- 
ness for fifteen years at Long Branch, 
N. J. Mr. Truax is a resident of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Plans are under way for remodel- 
ing the display room at the Worth 
Street office of the firm. 
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Higher Tire Prices Predicted 


Reports from tire manufacturing cen- 
ters indicate that an increase in tire 
prices is likely before next spring. It 
is said that tire prices are at present 
too low to insure a satisfactory profit 
since the 10 per cent reduction made 
last August. 


Signal Electric Mfg. Co. Ac- 
quires Hulbert Patents 


The Signal Electric Manufacturing 
Co., of Menominee, Mich., has acquired 
the Hulbert patents and taken over the 
assets and liabilities of the Hulbert 
Electrical Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Under 
the new management, it is said, the 
production of the Hulbert battery 
charger will be increased and other Hul- 
bert patents will be developed. C. H. 
Hulbert will hereafter be identified with 
the Signal Electric Mfg. Co., in the 
capacity of research and development 
engineer. 


H. F. Seymour Buys Columbian 
Hardware Plant 


H. F. Seymour has purchased the 
Columbian Hardware plant of the Con- 
solidated Iron Steel Co., located at E. 
Fifty-third Street and Hamilton Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, the purchase including 
the buildings, equipment and inventory. 
Mr. Seymour, who was vice-president 
of the Consolidated company, has or- 
ganized a new corporation to be known 
as the Columbian Hardware Co. Other 
officers are E. Watkins, vice-president; 
A. V. Cannon, secretary, and H. M. 
Hitch, treasurer. The Columbian com- 
pany will continue the manufacture of 
vises, anvils and drop forgings that 
have heretofore been made in the Co- 
lumbian plant. The Consolidated Iron 
Steel Co. will continue to operate the 
Republic Structural Iron Works and 
the Taylor & Boggis Foundry, two sub- 
sidiary organizations, and will manu- 
facture a few hardware items includ- 
ing lock sets, springs and hinges. 


Wickwire-Spencer Purchase 


Ratified 


The purchase of the American Wire 
Fabrics Co., Chicago, IIl., by the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Corporation, Worcester, 
Mass., was given final ratification at 
the adjourned meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, Sept. 22, at Worcester. Various 
changes in the capitalization of the 
Wickwire-Spencer Corporation were 
also voted. According to present plans, 
the corporation, it is said, will issue 
$1,775,000 7%4 per cent ten year se- 
cured convertible debentures; will re- 
tire Class A common shares, and will 
increase the number of common shares 
from 250,000 to 600,000, and change the 
par of common stock from $5 to no par 
value. 
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Pittsburgh Credit Men Elect 
Keyser Secretary 


Herbert S. Keyser, for the past seven 
years secretary and general manager 
of the Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and prior to that an 
accountant for 13 years with the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., has been elected exec- 
utive secretary of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. He is also pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 


New Coupon Plan Started 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., makers of Mirro 
Aluminum, has inaugurated a new mer- 
chandising plan for use in connection 
with the sale of its one and a half quart 
Mirro special saucepan. The plan pro- 
vides for supplying coupons bearing the 
merchant’s name, which he may dis- 
tribute to consumers entitling them to 
purchase a special sauce pan at a re- 
duced price. 


Chicago Firm Robbed of $300 


Thieves entered the offices of the V. 
A. Smith Co., 213 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Sunday night, Sept. 24, blew 
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the safe and escaped with about $300 
in cash. Two other firms in the same 
building also experienced losses as re- 
sults of the yeggs’ visit. The V. A. 
Smith Co. manufacture the Vasco line 
of furnaces. 





In Appreciation 


HARDWARE AGE, 
New York. 
Sirs: 

Would it be possible to secure the 
address from you of the fixture 
house handling the No. 4 pillar card 
holder, described on page 124 of the 
HARDWARE AGE series show-card 
writing book? 

y the way, it may interest you 
to know that I have learned to 
make good show-cards through the 
study of the above mentioned book 
and the help of your lessons in 
HARDWARE AGE. 

I have been away from the hard- 
ware business two years but have 
kept up the practice of card writing 
during this time, and now have se- 
cured a position with a live hard- 
ware firm to do their window work 
and card writing in addition to 
handling the advertising. 

You have done a lot of good for 
me and I appreciate it. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ray Cavanaugh. 
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Industrial Salesmen Discuss 
Plans 


Industrial salesmen from New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago and Bridgeburg, On- 
tario, representing the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, Western and Canadian divisions 
of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., met for a 
two-day conference at the Buffalo plant, 
Sept. 21-22. 

General Manager A. D. Graves 
opened the first day’s meeting, after 
which R. W. Lindsay, sales manager, 
cutlined the subjects to be discussed 
and commented upon prevailing condi- 
tions in the manufacturing field. 

W. R. Fuller, of the industrial sales 
department, conducted the _ sessions 
which were informal in character. 


Railroads Buying Heavily 


Official figures show that in the first 
seven months of this year the railroads 
of the United States ordered 95,119 
freight cars, or 25,763 more than were 
ordered in the same period of 1921. 
For the first eight months of this year 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, booked orders valued at $4,200,- 
000. It is said this company now has 
orders on its books totaling $30,000,000, 
more than it has had any time during 
the past few years. 
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UMMER with its days of outdoor 
recreation is past and gone and 
autumn the forerunner of win- 

ter has cast its shadow across the 
world. It is only a question of days 
before the screens will be taken out 
and the windows closed to keep out 
the chill breezes. With the coming 
of the colder weather will come a de- 
mand on the part of the various 
members of the family for well- 
cooked, substantial food as contrasted 
to the lighter meals of summer. This 
is the season of the year during which 
the kitchen range once more comes 
into its own, and it is incidentally the 
season during which the hardware 
merchant should profit from the sale 
of stoves and ranges. 


The Question of Replacements 


These essential articles of kitchen 
equipment receive hard usage and 
must be replaced from time to time. 
There comes a period in the life of 
every stove when it does not do the 
work it once did. New models are 
appearing from time to time and the 
up-to-date and progressive housewife 
feels it incumbent upon herself to 
keep up with the march of progress 
as applied to the kitchen. Summing 
it all up in one sentence it may be 
said that replacements are needed, 
and when such a condition arrives it 
is the time for the hardware store to 
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Demonstrations 


and Novel Displays 
Make Stove Selling Easy 








be on hand with the needed articles. 
One store that has been exceed- 
ingly successful with its line of stoves 
and ranges is the Hull Hardware & 
Plumbing Co. of Danbury, Conn. 
R. W. Menzies, who is in charge of 
this department, tells us that the 
store carries about one dozen combi- 
nation coal-gas ranges and an equal 
number of gas ranges. The firm spe- 
cializes on one well known make and 
according to their letter turns over 
this stock frequently during a year. 
Two or three times during the year 
the firm holds demonstrations of this 
line and it has been found by actual 
experience that some excellent busi- 
ness has been transacted as a result. 
The accompanying illustration 
shows the way in which this firm 
features this line. Considerable space 
is given over to this department and 
the ranges are arranged so that it is 
an easy matter for the prospective 
customer to see them from all angles. 
In direct contrast to this method 
of display is that used by the Frank 
Geele Hardware Co. of Sheboygan, 
Wis. This firm displays its stoves 
and ranges in booths in the base- 
ment of the store, which are so ar- 
ranged that stoves of similar design 
and price are segregated by them- 
selves. 
“We used to have stoves shown 








along in a line on the first floor,” said 
F. J. Schmidt, general manager of 
the store, “but we found that people 
would not give them the attention 
they deserved when they were out in 
the open and were distracted by peo- 
ple passing by. Now we display them 
in booths in the basement and get 
100 per cent attention and a fair 
chance for the salesman to point 
out distinctive features and clinch a 
sale.” 


Special “Stove Weeks” 


Once or twice a year this firm holds 
a “stove week,” at which time adver- 
tisements are run daily in the news- 
papers, special window displays fea- 
tured and special stove selling efforts 
made by the store. One particular 
feature that this firm sponsored took 
place a year ago at the time of a 
celebration in Sheboygan. A street 
parade was 6ne of the features of 
the celebration and the Frank Geele 
Hardware Co. mounted one of their 
stoves on one of the store trucks. 
Seated in the body of the truck were 
two young ladies who distributed 
cookies, which had been baked on the 
stove, to the spectators. This prac- 
tical demonstration told its own story 
and is said to have been a decided 
factor in increasing the popularity 
of the line carried by this wide- 
awake firm. 


It still deals with a state 


of mind, particularly where a number of men are associated in an enter- 


prise containing an element of financial danger. 


It has a tremendous bear- 


ing upon the success of retail merchand ising.”—Llew S. Soule. 
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New Tenants 
in Old 
Houses Mean 
Wall-Paper 
Sales 
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Worth While 
Hints 
for Profits 
in This 


Line 


Fall Housecleaning and Wall-Paper 


ALL-PAPER, in company 
\ with many other items suld 
in the modern retail hard- 
ware store, has a history that is very 
interesting. In a recent issue of Arts 
and Decorations we learn that wall- 
paper did not come to America until 
the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Even then it had to be 
specially ordered by the purchaser 
from dealers in London or Paris. 
John Hancock is said to have 
ordered special wall-paper from his 
stationer, Thomas Rowe of London, 
during the year 1737. Hancock had 
no sample, it seems, nor had he a pat- 
tern number. He asked for the same 
kind of wall-paper imported by a 
friend three or four years before. In 
1745 the first retail wall-paper stock 
was advertised by Charles Hargrave 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Five 


years 





Space - saving method 
used by Rackcliffe 
Bros. in handling wall- 

paper 


later, according to this article, wall- 
paper came into great popularity and 
general use. 

That was 172 years ago. To-day 
there are thousands of retail hard- 
ware stores throughout the country 
engaged in selling wall-paper. They 
are to be found in the big cities, the 
smaller cities, towns and villages. In 
fact, wherever people live in houses 
you are sure to find it in general use. 


Helping Home Decorators 


Undoubtedly the greatest service a 
hardware merchant can render his 
community in the handling of wall- 
paper is to advocate and instruct 
home cwners to do their own decorat- 
ing. To hire a professional paper 
hanger will cost the house owner et 
least a considerable sum for one 
good-sized room. Paper-hanging is 


somewhat of an art and does require 
a certain amount of skill. But it is 
not an impossible task for the man or 
woman of intelligence. It requires 
mostly care and patience. If the 
dealer will caution his customers to 
apply the paste carefully to the paper 
and to use the same caution in plac- 
ing the prepared paper on the wall 
there will be little trouble in doing a 
neat job. When the paper has been 
laid on the wall it must be smoothed 
quickly and carefully or there will be 
series of unsightly ridges. 

Whgn we say apply the paste care- 
fully we do not mean sparingly, for 
the entire back or plain surface must 
be pasted to the walls. On the other 
hand, if the paste is smeared over 
the surface it runs wild and is apt to 
ruin the entire job. 


From the economic standpoint 


The above illustration 
shows one of this firm’s 
effective window dis- 
plays 
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alone the customer can save at least 
$15 to $20 on each room he does for 
himself. You make the retail sales 
profit on the material he purchases. 
He needs not only paper and borders, 
but a suitable brush and probably a 
special paper knife and a pan in 
which to mix the paste. Good house- 
wives know very well how easy it is 
to make very good paste with flour 
and water. Some hardware mer- 
chants, however, have mixed up paste 
and have sold a small can or pail full 
for 10 or 15 cents. This was merely 
in the nature of a convenience and 
not generally a heavy profit maker. 
As a rule, the average housewife 
would rather mix her own paste as it 
is an easy job and takes but a few 
minutes, whereas carrying it home 
may result in spilling it upon good 
clothes. 

The fall season should be a good 
one for the sale of wall-paper. Va- 
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Surely, then, October and November 
offer the best time for the parents to 
fix up the schoolboy’s room as a sur- 
prise for him when he returns. This 
also means painting the floors and 
trims. The walls will either be 
painted or papered, depending upon 
the desires of the customer. This 
means business for you, and if you 
show your trade that they can save 
money by buying the material from 
you and doing the work themselves 
you have a better opportunity to in- 
crease your fall sales on wall-paper. 

Keeping a fairly complete stock of 
paper on hand is really a necessity, 
according to a number of dealers 
who have been carrying the line suc- 
cessfully for some time. People in 
the market for wall-paper usually 
want several rolls of the selected pat- 
tern at once. Should, of course, you 
be in such a location that over-night 
deliveries may be obtained from a 
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This arrangement of swinging panels makes it an easy matier for customers of 


Rackcliffe Bros. to inspect the various designs in wall-paper in a short time 


cation expenses and summer trips are 
over. People naturally give their 
homes attention in the fall, as they 
look forward to spending many hours 
indoors as winter approaches. Girls 
and boys are sent away to school in 
September. They will be home for 
Thanksgiving holidays in November. 


jobber you could probably work from 
small stocks and sample books. 
Several merchants in small towns 
have said that they have found it bet- 
ter business to restrict the variety so 
that stock may be carried. They 
bring up two reasons, the first of 
which is that too many patterns con- 
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fuse the mind and often cause a post- 
ponement of the selection. The sec- 
ond point is perhaps more important, 
as it concerns the feeling that any- 
one has when he desires to purchase 
and is told that it will be in to-mor- 
row. It does not seem like good re- 
tail practice to sell anything that you 
cannot deliver over the counter or de- 
liver the same day. 


Making Customers Comfortable 


A short time ago, when we were in 
New Britain, Conn., we visited the 
store operated by Rackcliffe Bros. 
This firm maintained a special wall- 
paper department that was excep- 
tionally complete both in stock and 
appointments. On one side we saw a 
pigeonhole rack where the rolls of 
paper were kept. On the other side 
were swinging panels with suggested 
combinations and sample hooks ar- 
ranged within easy reach. Two easels 
with complete sample books stood in 
the center of the floor space. A suite 
of dull finished, walnut furniture con- 
sisting of a rocker, straight chair 
and settee were also found for the 
comfort and convenience of custom- 
ers. Rackcliffe Bros. did a good busi- 
ness in wall-paper. One of the rules 
of this department was that a flat 
rate was charged to all goods sold. It 
was strictly a one-price department 
whether the purchaser was a house 
owner or a decorator or if the pur- 
chase was large or small. All re- 
ceived the same treatment. 

Window displays were frequently 
featured in this New Britain store. 
When we were there a very neat vet 
simple wall-paper display was in one 
window section. It consisted princi- 
pally of three easel displays, showing 
opened sample books. The sheet or 
pattern that showed on each book 
was selected. solely for its beauty. 
The three harmonized. The thought 
has since occurred to us that each 
day a page should be turned on each 
of three easels. In this way twenty- 
one samples would be shown in a 
single week. Surely if you were in 
the market for wall-paper there 
would be some appeal to you in one of 
the twenty-one suggested patterns. 
On the Saturday the pages might be 
turned two or three times. 

Wall-paper displays in the window 
are perhaps one of the easiest display 
problems with which the hardware 
dealer comes in contact. Three easels 
as suggested make an exceptionally 
striking and attention - compelling 
window and manufacturers’ cut-ouis 
help occasionally. One thing about 
wall-paper displays is that any sized 
window can be utilized or a section of 
the window may be used with equal 
success. 
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This well-balanced and attention-compelling display, which was arranged by George Nitz, 
the Green Bay Hardware Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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sold brushes, brooms and mops for 





_ This Is the Time to Push Brush Sales 


Moving Day and the Fall Cleaning Season Should 
Serve to Increase the Hardware Merchant’s 
Sales of Brushes of All Kinds 


ID you ever stop to realize the 
D vast number of greases on the 

market to-day? We have 
thought about it for some time and it 
seems there is one kind that is just 
the right preparation for almost any 
work, but there is one kind of grease 
that has not yet been put up in cans 
and that is “elbow grease.” We be- 
lieve that there is more “elbow 
grease” used every day than all the 
other kinds put together. 

The fall is a busy old time, almost 
everywhere. The hardware store is 
getting a good quantity of “elbow 
grease” these days. Stoves are be- 
ing polished and the store is being 
cleaned from top to bottom. The 
summer goods are being warehoused 
and the new cold weather lines are 
being put in their places. It takes 
a lot of “elbow grease” to make this 
change and what a change it is! 
Doesn’t everything look clean and 
shiny? 

The housewife is also using extra 
portions of that same sales-produc- 
ing lubricant these days. The accu- 


mulations of the summer and dusty 
weather are being transferred to the 
interior of the vacuum cleaner. The 
walls and woodwork are receiving a 
good washing and in many cases 
paint is brightening up the interiors. 
Floors are being varnished and oiled 
and polish is being bought to make 
everything shine like new. Isn’t it 
a grand and glorious feeling to go 
into a house after the fall cleaning? 
Everything looks like new and smells 
so clean and good. What has 
wrought this wonderful transforma- 
tion? “Elbow Grease” with the aid 
of countless articles from the hard- 
ware store that have made the tasks 
of housekeeping a pleasure rather 
than a drudgery. 


Sell Brushes Now 


How much of this business went 
through your cash register? How 
much effort are you putting on sales 
of brushes, brooms, mops, pails, step 
ladders, vacuum cleaners, carpet 
sweepers, rug beaters, floor polish, 
furniture polish, dust pans, varnish, 


stains, paint and all the rest of the 
things needed right now by every 
housewife in the country? You may 
not know it, and if it were not for the 
good authority on which we received 
the information, we would doubt the 
statement, but between $20,000,000 
and $25,000,000 worth of brushes 
alone are being sold every year by 
men who sell the consumer by the 
door to door method. This business 
should go to the hardware store. 

The story is told of a man who 
lives in Philadelphia and has just a 
good, ordinary American home where 
they use hair brushes, clothes 
brushes—scrubbing brushes, etc.— 
just the average line of hrushes that 
are found in the majority of homes. 
One day a salesman came to the door 
representing a brush manufacturer 
and went away with an order for $35 
worth of brushes. This man after- 
ward said that when the salesman 
came in, he had no idea that the fam- 
ily needed any brushes, and yet that 
salesman was able to take away an 
order worth $35. 
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There seems to be no question 
about the hardware stores that do 
display brushes. They get their share 
of the business. They know they 
have competition to meet but they 
go about it in a businesslike way. 
Brushes are used the year ’round and 
are made for hundreds of purposes. 
There should always be a suggestion 
of them on the counter, the display 
boards or the windows. 

Hardware merchants always re- 
port an increase in brush sales just 
as soon as they start to display them. 
The only merchant who is not selling 
brushes and making~ good money 
from them is the fellow who has a 
poor stock or does not display and 
talk his line properly. The hardware 
store should carry a line of strictly 
high grade goods, carefully designed 
and well packed so they will make an 
attractive display. The brush busi- 
ness can become a very profitable 
part of the hardware store business 
because of the substantial and satis- 
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factory volume of sales and the worth 
while mark-up that is permitted. In 
the sale of household brushes, if the 
dealer does not have any demand for 
them, it is not because there is no 
demand. Usually it is because he 
does not let the people know that he 
can fill their brush needs. The dif- 
ferent brush manufacturers each sell 
all the way from $100,000 to $15,- 
000,000 worth of brushes a year and 
somebody is making the profit from 
them, 


This Window Makes an Impression 


The Green Bay Hardware Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., does, an excellent 
business in brushes and household 
necessities. The illustration of their 
window will serve to show how they 
go about advertising these profitable 
lines. The center panel is made up 
entirely of brushes. One side panel 
is used to display dust pans and the 
other is utilized for mop heads. The 
rest of the window is easily ar- 
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ranged and the merchandise is placed 
on display so that it balances nicely 
and makes a lasting impression on 
the passersby. 
everything is shown in such a way 
that it stands out pretty much by it- 
self. There are many good ideas in 
this arrangement and it takes but 
little time to install such a window. 
House cleaning supplies and 
brushes well displayed are more than 
half sold. Lighten the tasks of the 
best buyers in your community, the 
women folk, by advertising to them 
through the newspapers and your 
store windows, a good line of house- 
cleaning equipment and don’t forget 
that brushes are sold the year ’round. 
A few samples about the store will 
arouse considerable interest and at 
this time of the year a small display 
table full of them at the front door 
will help keep the sales volume at a 
high point. Brushes sweep away the 
dust and make things clean, but they 
also sweep the gold into the store. 


The Dealer’s Debt to Advertising 


ROM the time, 576 years ago, 
that the first sandwich-man 
walked the streets of Florence, Italy, 
up to that advertisement which 
caught your eye in this morning’s 
paper, successful salesmanship has 
strolled down through the ages arm 
in arm with some form of advertis- 
ing. 

What flavoring extract do you 
think of, off hand? Burnett was ad- 
vertising in 1858. 

Who makes sewing machines? 
Singer was advertising in 1865. 

Colgate was announcing his “Soap 
and Candle Manufactory” as early as 
January, 1817—and they do say that 
department store advertising started 
in the Garden of Eden, when Eve was 
tempted at the sight of the apple and 
became conscious of the desirability 
of clothing herself. 

Whether all the merchants you 
meet are aware of it or not, the fact 
is that many of them would not be in 
business to-day, if advertising had 
not shown the farmers of this nation 
how to raise their standards of liv- 
ing by the purchase of many goods 
which were unthought of fifty years 
ago. 

Advertising has pictured to the 
farmer all the comforts that all the 
arts and crafts of the world have 
achieved. Were it not for the ini- 
tiative and daring of American ad- 
vertisers, farm life might be still as 
drab and barren as the peasant’s lot 
in Russia—and many of the store- 


keepers of to-day would have no such 
markets as they now enjoy. 

No class owes a greater debt to 
advertising than the small town mer- 
chant. Supporting advertised goods 
and pushing them is his share in the 
age-old partnership. 

Salesmen, particularly in the latter 
years, have been a powerful factor in 


educating the dealer to the value and 
advantage which advertising has ex- 
tended to him. Efficient salesmen in 
these days are making every effort 
to teach the dealer the importance of 
hooking up his local advertising ef- 
forts with the general advertising of 
the products he stocks.—Meredith’s 
Merchandising Advertising. 





Convenient Case for Gloves 


Winter days are coming and it will 
soon be time to shuck the corn. 
The farmer and the man about the 
house come to the hardware store in the 
fall for gloves, shucking pins and 
hand lotions. During the summer 
months there may be a few spare 
minutes to get ready for this trade. 

Anybody in a short time can build a 
display tray such as shown in this illus- 
tration. Some dealers have made these 
a little higher at the back than the 
front, believing the merchandise can be 
seen better, while others have made 
the tray the same depth all the way 
through. 


There is no question about the handi- 
ness of these trays. They keep the 
merchandise right out in front of the 
customer in a suggestive way, and if 
they are put out on some show case or 
counter a little ahead of the season 
they will remind many a man to get a 
pair then and have them at home ready 
for the time when he needs them. The 
merchandise is always kept in first 
class shape and is shown off to much 
better advantage than would be the 
case if it was left in the various sizes 
and kinds of boxes in which it is re- 
ceived. Above all, be sure each com- 
partment has a price card attached. 

















At the same time — 
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Here’s a_ bicycle 
display of “Little 
Joe” Weisenfeld, 
Baltimore, Md., 
that is bound to 
catch the eye of 
the pedestrian 





Economy, 
Health, 
Convenience 
and an 
Increasing 
Demand 
All Help 
to Sell 
This Line 


High Fares and Low Prices Sell Bicycles 


N the market pages of last week’s 
issue of HARDWARE AGE we find 
the welcome news that retail 

prices of bicycles will be cut 40 per 
cent. This was recently decided at 
Atlantic City, N. J., during a con- 
vention of the Bicycle Manufacturers 
Association. Reports of this meet- 
ing further disclose the fact plans 
have been formulated which provide 
for the making of 500,000 wheels 
during the coming year. Over 1,000,- 
000 two-wheelers are to be placed on 
the market within three years. Over 
$250,000 will, it is said, be spent on 
publicity. Continued high railroad 
fares and high local transit fares in 
all parts of the country have greatly 
stimulated the sales of bicycles, reads 
another extract of the convention re- 
port. The report is dated Sept. 15, 
1922. 

The Cycle Parts and Accessories 
Association also met with the bicycle 
men. Charles A. Persons, president 
of this division is quoted as saying 
that Worcester, Mass., his home 
town, did $350,000 worth of business 
in cycle parts and accessories last 
year. 

500,000 Bicycles a Year 

Think over these pertinent points 

for a few minutes. Estimate your 


share of that 500,000 wheels that will 
be sold next year. How many should 
you sell in your town? If your town 
is an industrial center the factories 
that employ hundreds or thousands 
of people make your bicycle prospect 
list so much larger. 

A considerable number of factories 
provide jitney service for employees, 
but the majority do not. Factories 
are usually located on the outskirts 
of the town. Seldom it is that trolley 
lines or railroads bring you very 
close to them, as a manufacturing 
town has so many plants that the 
transportation companies are forced 
to create a terminal at a compromis- 
ing central point. This means a long 
walk for the majority of factory 
workers. With bicycles they could 
ride from their own doorsteps to the 
factory fence gate. The exercise 
would freshen them up, develop their 
muscles and bring them out in the 
fresh air. Remember also that even 
though trolleys do run close to local 
plants the cars will be very much 
crowded and employees will wait a 
long time before they are able to 
squeeze on. No one likes to be 
jammed on a trolley after a hard 
day’s grind indoors. The bike would 
be a real joy and you should have 


little sales resistance in selling these 
factory workers. 


Boys as Cycle Prospects 


Among your prospects don’t over- 
look the many ambitious boys who 
worked during the summer for no 
other purpose than to buy a wheel 
before school opened. Most schools 
are in full progress now. Many a 
boy who has a long walk back and 
forth to his sessions (knowing the 
school just won’t burn down), would 
give anything he owns or hopes to 
possess for a two-wheeler. There is 
unquestionably a large market for 
bicycles in your own town. With the 
latest cut of 40 per cent in price and 
the continuation of high transit fares 
you have a sales lever that few other 
fields offer. 

In the city of Baltimore, Md., there 
was held recently a bicyele parade in 
which all cyclists, cycle clubs and 
dealers were urged to participate. 
Prizes were offered by an association 
of dealers, to the owners of the best 
decorated vehicle. People owning 
old-fashioned models were asked to 
join in the procession. For weeks 
before the affair the papers were full 
of stories on local cycle runs, doings 
of cycle clubs, and on the history and 
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development of the modern bicycle. 
Augmenting this was a full page ad- 
vertisement that ran regularly on bi- 
cycles and on the parade. At the bot- 
com of this advertisement was a list 
of the dealers who handled the line. 


Here’s a Good Department 


In this list of course was the name 
of “Little Joe’ Weisenfeld as the 
“Little Joe” store maintains a very 
complete cycle department. This 
store even makes simple repairs and 
adjustments for customers. A fairly 
complete line of parts and accessories 
is also carried in addition to a wide 
range of quality and style in bicycles. 

During the intense publicity cam- 
paign one week previous to the pa- 
rade “Little Joe’s” array of windows 
had one large section featuring bi- 
cycles. It is easy to imagine that the 
tie-up of the window display and the 
local general bicycle publicity made 
many sales for the line in the city of 
Baltimore. We don’t know the de- 
tails regarding the sales made, but 
we are wiling to wager that “Little 
Joe” got a nice big share of the busi- 
ness. 

And “Little Joe” did not let down 
the bars when the parade was over. 
His bicycle advertising appeared 
every night in the Baltimore papers 
and on several occasions it pushed bi- 
cycles particularly. 

Six-day cycle races will soon com- 
mence. The big New York affair is 
held during early November. Other 
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cities will have similar contests. Any 
sport that can keep spectators up 
twenty-four hours at a stretch has an 
undeniable appeal to the sporting in- 
stinct. These six day races by the 
way offer dealers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to carry out a spectacular cam- 
paign on bicycles. A little pamphlet 
showing time and sprint records of 
previous six-day grinds in the near- 
est large city holding such events 
would be of interest to many local 
people. Your name and address 
would be at the bottom with an an- 
nouncement relative to the line of 
cycles carried and the prices. 


Dealer Helps 


Manufacturers of bicycles and 
parts have for many years prepared 
dealer helps in the way of counter 
displays and window posters. The 
theme of these helps usually revolves 
around the bicycle as saving car fare, 
time, health and fun, adding to your 
bank account, pleasure, convenience, 
and comfort. 

An announcement of a bold nature 
relative to the latest price cut would 
be very appropriate at this very time. 
A large window poster should be 
worked up and strung in one of your 
windows this week. You will find 
that it is of great interest to many 
of your customers who have wanted 
wheels but who have hesitated to 
spend the money. The recent reduc- 
tion will help to sway the minds of 
many of them. Get busy and capi- 
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talize on this price cut. That is what 
it was done for. 

As a point of interest to retailers 
handling bicycles we would like to 
suggest that you peruse any local 
paper which conducts an exchange 
column for kiddies. The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle has such a department, 
and it is reassuring to Brooklyn bike 
dealers to note the many desires for 
bicycles. Children offer all manner 
of things for a second hand wheel. 
Other big city papers show the same 
desire on the part of the children for 
whom the exchange department is 
conducted. In the classified adver- 
tising section of any newspaper you 
will always find the notice of the 
man or woman who wishes to pur- 
chase a wheel. Why not use leads as 
prospects? Try to sell them new bi- 
cycles. Even if you do not succeed 
in making a sale you will be quickly 
reassured that the bicycle is a mighty 
popular vehicle for exercise and 
pleasure. 

And in your bicycle department do 
not overlook the parts and accesso- 
ries. Every delivery boy working for 
baker, butcher or grocer is a prospect 
for a wheel equipped with a delivery 
rack. The school boys will want to 
have a book and lunch rack. The 
fastidious boys of the neighborhood 
will want double lunge springs and 
will buy special saddles, spring frame 
forks, cyclometers, bike mirrors, 
searchlights, and tool kits. 











This shows the bicycle 
department of the same 
store, where you will find 
wheels for both sexes and 
all ages. Featured as they 
are, they serve as a con- 
stant reminder of their 
usefulness to the ous- 
tomer 
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Hallowe’en—Twenty-six Days Away 


things to different people. But 

it is the time above all others 
when supernatural influences prevail 
upon the minds of men. A younger 
and more credulous civilization found 
both fear and pleasure in the belief 
that on this mystic 
night witch festi- 
vals were held: on 
craggy mountain 
tops, while pale and 
wistful ghosts “re- 
visited the glimps- 
es of the moon.” 

In these modern 
times Hallowe’en is 
a night set apart 
for children’s fes- 
tivals, where apple 
ducking, and various games help to 
keep alive the memories of medieval 
superstitions. 

The symbols and decorations used 
to commemorate the spirit of Hal- 
lowe’en are distinctive and fascinat- 
ing in a high degree. The week be- 
fore Hallowe’en is in a small way a 
week of preparation, and one indeed, 
which the hardware merchant should 
use to full and ripe advantage. 

The window display that illus- 


Hy ‘tines to ait means different 








trates this page conveys a timely sug- 
gestion which merchants in all sec- 
tions of the country could borrow 
with impunity. Electric flash lights, 
electric bulbs, and ghost lanterns, 
made with pumpkins, together with 
the other decorations in the window, 


Have you seen, on Hallowe’en, 
That tall, white, cloudy night-cap 
The Moon wears on his head, 
As witches ride on broomsticks 

When folks have gone to bed? 


Some have seen, on Hallowe’en, 

The four winds gather, moaning, 
And sit by ivied walls, 

And wail their woes and troubles 
To ghosts from haunted mers 


not only attracted attention to the 
Birkenmeier & Kuhn Co. display, but 
also stimulated buying interest that 
resulted in a number of direct sales 
at this store in Newark, N. J. 

A window display appropriately 
decorated with the marks and sym- 
bols of Hallowe’en and showing a 
number of brooms, with a well ar- 
ranged sign in the background urg- 
ing customers to buy at special prices 
before the supply is exhausted be- 





cause of the Hallowe’en demand from 
witches, would undoubtedly attract 
attention, cause a few chuckles and 
start comment about your store. 

A more elaborate display might be 
arranged by some stores showing a 
kitchen, with a range in one corner 
of the window and 
the other usual 
kitchen fixtures. In 
the center of the 
window a large gal- 
vanized tub half 
filled with water in 
which big red ap- 
ples floated could 
be easily intro- 
duced, while cloth- 
ing dummies or 
dolls appropriately 
placed around the tub and in the 
background representing a Hallow- 
e’en party would be #novel display 
that would probably more than repay 
for the trouble of arranging it be- 
cause of its advertising value. 

There are numerous displays that 
will suggest themselves if you seri- 
ously consider the possibilities for 
advertising and special sales that 
there are to be found in Hallowe’en 
displays. 
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Tools— 
the 
Perennial 
Hardware 


Staple 


in the hardware business, and 

fads may wax and wane, but 
there are certain articles that are 
identified only with hardware stores 
that go on forever. By virtue of the 
fact that they are indispensable to 
the needs and comfort of mankind 
these articles hit the same steady 
sales pace. They are always needed, 
but frequently, because of the fact 
that they are good for sales on all 
occasions, one is inclined to take 
their presence for granted. 

Chief among these essential arti- 
cles are tools. Everything made by 
the hand of man attains its perfected 
shape as the result of the use of tools. 
Their usefulness is acknowledged and 
there is not or never has been room 
for argument on the subject. But 
although their value is admitted, 
there is no reason why they should 
be allowed to sell themselves when 


IN is the har may come and go 


yes 


— 


It’s an easy matter for a tool customer to find any item in the stock of Harrison ¢ Gould, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
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The people of Louisville, Ky., know that they will find the tools they seek in the store 


of the Henry Heick Hardwire Co. 


sales could be increased by means of 
displays, advertising and salesman- 
ship. 

That is the theory upon which 
Harrison & Gould, Inc., of Milford, 
Conn., works. This firm carries a 
stock of tools valued at from $8,000 
to $10,000, and registers from two to 
three turnovers every year in the 
tool department. Although tool sales 
for 1921 were excellent, this firm 
states that those for the present year 
will be considerably in advance of 
them. 

The members of the firm of Har- 
rison & Gould, Inc., are firm believ- 
ers in the value of display, and fea- 
ture tool windows on every possible 
occasion. Not only are the tools 
brought to the attention of the 
passers-by, but they are given a place 
of prominence in the interior of the 
store so that they are always before 
the eyes of the customers. The ac- 
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This illustration proves it 


companying illustration shows the 
way in which the tools are sampled 
on swinging panels. Shelves behind 
the panels and drawers below them 
contain the stock. In addition to 
these, the firm maintains a number 
of tables upon which small items are 
featured. 

Special sales of tools are fre- 
quently held, and at such times the 
bargains are announced in advertise- 
ments in the local newspapers. A 
bulletin board is also used inside the 
store and this announces special sales 
or featured articles in the tool de- 
partment as well as the other sec- 
tions of the store. 

One thing that is strongly empha- 
sized is the necessity of having the 
salesmen know their lines  thor- 
oughly. Not only do they know about 
the goods they sell but they make it 
a point to educate their customers in 
the most thorough manner possible. 
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Goods are 


sampled so effectively that they can’t go wrong 
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The group meeting missionaries posed on True’s lawn at Lake Memphremagog, Vt. 


The Log of the Hardware Barn-Stormers 


A Group-Meeting Trip Through the 


he: greatest hoax ever perpe- 
trated on the country at large is 

that New England people are a 
cold, reserved unfriendly lot, whose sole 
interest is in your pedigree. Nothing 
to it. There is not a single district in 
the United States where you will find 
more genuine open-hearted hospitality 
than that displayed in rock-bound New 
England. It is also doubtful if you will 
find a better class of hardware mer- 
chants than those who do business in 
those same states. To the man who 
visits them they are soon reflected as 
keen, practical. business men who are 
studying their problems with a com- 
mendable zeal and thoroughness. I 
know it now because I have just re- 
turned from a group meeting tour of 
the New England states, staged under 
the auspices of the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, and from 
now on I am a 100 per cent advocate 
of both New England and the group 
meeting idea. 

It was an enthusiastic party that 
motored out of old Boston town on 
Monday, Sept. 11, and headed north. 
There was National Director Arthur 
C. Lamson and his good wife, of Marl- 
boro; Llew S. Soule, editor of Harp- 
WARE AGE, and Mrs. Soule; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hiram Colton, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; George L. Gray, secretary of 
the Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Coshocton, Ohio; L. W. 
Thompson, of Woburn, Mass., and Sec- 
retary George A. Fiel, of the New Eng- 
land Association. President W. W. True 
and Mrs. True joined the party on the 
second day out, while F. Alexander 


New England States 


Chandler, of Boston, helped to put the 
finishing touches on the two meetings 
in Maine. 


Through New Hampshire 


That first day was a thoroughly en- 
joyable one, as we motored along the 
beautiful New Hampshire roads, 
through the towns of Milford, Wilton 
and Peterboro and on to Keene, N. H., 
where the first meeting was held. You 

















George Gray says Mrs. Lamson plays a 
snappy game of croquet 


who have never been in a group meet- 
ing would have enjoyed that session. 
There were merchants present from a 
distance of over fifty miles, and many 
of them had brought with them their 


salesmen. It was an informal meeting 
where every man knew his neighbor, 
and was willing to talk over his in- 
dividual problems. 

Arthur Lamson presided, and talked 
on store arrangement; Thompson gave 
some mighty interesting sidelights on 
the Massachusetts Court of Small 
Claims; Colton engineered the question 
box; George Gray told the dealers 
things they should know about their 
insurance, and Llew Soule gave them 
pointers on handling their salesmen 
and selling their merchandise. Ever- 
active Secretary Fiel did some real 
coaching from the side lines. It was 
well after 1 a. m. when the meeting 
finally ‘broke up, and the tired dele- 
gates were ready to call it a day. 


Discussing Store Problems 


The next morniug we visited the 
stores at Keene and talxed over individ- 
val problems with the owner. It is sur- 
prising how many questions of vital 
importance you can dig up in one small 
town. When the visits were over we 
were hustled back into the cars and 
again took the friendly road headed for 
Burlington, Vt. It was a_ beautiful 
farming country that we _ traveled 
through, with well kept farms and 
ideal roads. To a man from the west 
those New England farm houses ram- 
bling back until they joined themselves 
to the barns, were novel and decidedly 
interesting. We doubt if there are 
better kept farms in the United States 
than those we saw in New England. 
That day we drove through several 
hustling New England towns—Newport 
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and Lebanon, N. H., Montpelier and 
Barre, Vt., and finally reached Burling- 
ton just as the sun was dropping be- 
hind the mountains. 


On to Vermont 


Burlington is a thriving, beautiful 
city on the shores of Lake Champlain, 
and boasts as good a line of hardware 
men as any town of its size in the coun- 


-try. That night we staged another 


high-class meeting with President True 
himself in the chair. The speakers 
gave short, snappy talks on their spe- 
cial subjects, but the question box 
ruled the session. Again the wee small 
hours found us still talking ‘business 
with interested 
business men. 
The following 
day was the real 
red letter day of 
the trip. Leaving 
Burlington we 
followed the trail 
of President 
True’s car to 
Newport, Vt., and 
then on to his 
summer cottage 
on the shores of 
Lake Memphre- 
magog. It was a 
wonderful spot on 
a wonderful lake. 
Some of us old 
timers sat around 
under the birches 
and talked while 
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changed the program slightly. Hiram 
Colton acted as chairman, and the qucs- 
tion box was pressed to the limit. 
President True led a spirited discus- 
sion on cash discounts. We talked over 
special sales, stock arrangement and 
credits, with the usual keen display of 
interest over insurance matters. It 
was rumored that George Gray had an 
eighty-minute talk on mutual insurance 
in his pocket, but the chairman foiled 
every attempt to spring it. Con- 
fidentially, however, those fellows in 
Littleton learned some mighty interest- 
ing things about what might happen if 
a fire came. By this time we were ac- 
customed to five hours’ sleep a night, 
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ance of clerks and their problems re- 
ceived more than a fair share of atten- 
tion. However, our daylight saving 
schedule was still working to perfec- 
tion. 


On the Road Home 


Morning found us facing a heavy 
shower and the trip from Augusta to 
Bangor was slippery and full of thrills. 
We all heaved a sigh of relief as we 
climbed out of the car and registered 
at the Bangor House that evening. The 
meeting was held at the Commercial 
Club, but only after we had first done 
full justice to a typical Maine shore 
dinner. It was the last meeting of the 
trip, but it lacked 
nothing in either 
interest or at- 
tendance. For 
fully four hours 
we wrestled with 
retail problems 
and _ reluctantly 
called a halt | 
somewhere 
around the mid- 
night hour. 
Frankly, we took 
a little extra time 
for sleep that 
night because the 
boat for Boston 
did not leave till 
2 p. m., and we 
were _ scheduled 
for a water trip 
home. 








“Smiling George” 
Gray essayed to 
teach the ladies 
croquet. George 
is a past master of the art, having 
learned it while playing golf in the 
South last summer. When the game 
was over we filed into the cottage and 
sat down to a mid-day meal that will 
linger long in our memories. We left 
that summer camp with a distinct feel- 
ing of regret. We all wanted to hold 
at least one group meeting in the presi- 
dent’s domicile, but the schedule said 
no, so we ambled on. 


Featuring the Question Box 


That afternoon we motored through 
St. Johnsbury, famous for its maple 
sugar candies—Gray bought the ladies 
each a box—and on into the hustling 
city of Littleton, N. H. That night we 


EMEMBER that the other fel- 
low firmly believes in himself 
and that: 
His religion is just a little better 
than the one you have. 
His politics is the only politics. 
His particular experience proves 
more than your logical argument. 
His ideal of success is better than 
yours. 
His safety razor cuts better than 


yours. 


From left to right: L. W. Thompson, Woburn, Mass.; George M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio; 
Arthur Lamson, Marlboro, Mass.; W. W. True, Newport, Vt.; Secretary, George Fiel, 
Boston, and Hiram Colton, Cambridge, Mass, 


and took the one o’clock closing as a 
matter of course. 

The following day led us through 
Bethlehem and away from those fa- 
mous New Hampshire gravel roads. 
The Lamson car strayed away from the 
trail for a time to give the Editor and 
his wife a glimpse of the Old Man in 
the Mountains, and we caught the 
crowd at Poland Springs barely in time 
for luncheon. The least said about the 
roads that day the better. We hit the 
high spots through Auburn and Lewis- 
ton in the afternoon, arriving at 
Augusta, Me., about 7 p. m. The meet- 
ing in Augusta centered strongly 
around selling, stock arrangement and 
insurance. There was a good attend- 





The Word “You” 


His wit is original; he’s heard 
your stories before. 

His car is the best for the price on 
the market; because it’s a traveling 
vindication of his best judgment. 

You will never get anywhere try- 
ing to argue him out of these prej- 
udices. Do you suppose that he is 
going to admit that you are brighter 
than he is?  Self-respecting men 
don’t do that. 

Even the self-pitying genus homo 


I wish I could 
tell you of that 
beautiful ride 
down the Penob- 
scot River, but space will not permit. I 
can only say it was one long to be re- 
membered. The ocean was as calm as an 
inland lake, and the boat was fast, so 
morning found us back again in Boston 
Harbor happy and hungry. We had cov- 
ered a large part of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, had driven through 
both the Green and White mountains, 
had held five strenuous, but thorough- 
ly enjoyable, group meetings, and had 
visited a score or more of New Eng- 
land hardware stores. We were fed 
up on business, scenery and shcrt 
nights, but we had proved the value of 
the group meeting. As George Fiel 
says: “That ought to be enough for one 
week.” 


is pitying himself because other peo- 
ple are too blind to appreciate him. 

Battle with your customer, and he 
will wait until a more intelligent 
salesman comes along. 

Make the customer think that you 
have discovered him, and he will ad- 
vertise you as a great prophet and 
tell his customers about the merits of 
your merchandise. 

Old stuff, you say. So is human 
nature!—The Salt Seller. 
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High Spots in Atlantic City Programs 
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Pp LANS for the joint annual conven- 
tions of the National Hardware 
Association of the United States and 
the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Atlantic City, N. J., 
are progressing rapidly according to re- 
ports recently received. The interest 
manifested in the approaching sessions 
is said to be greater than ever before, 
and it is estimated that there will be 
upwards of 1500 in attendance. 

The tentative program of the conven- 
tion of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States has been is- 
sued. It is needless to say that this as 
it appears is not final but is subject to 
change, and provisions have been made 
for bringing the more important trade 
topics before the attention of the mem- 
bers. o 

In view of the uncertain conditions 
which have been prevailing in the hard- 
ware industry, and the opportunity 
which the convention affords for bring- 
ing many of the important problems 
appreciably nearer solution, an un- 
usually large attendance is anticipated 
and arrangements have been made to 
provide ample accommodations for 
hardware men attending the meetings. 
More than ever before it is felt that 
an exchange of views between the 
wholesalers and the manufacturers of 
hardware, cutlery and auto accessories 
is essential to the furtherance of the 
best interests of these industries. 
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Among the speakers who have agreed 
to be present is W. A. Durgin, of De- 
partment of Commerce, who will ad- 
dress the meeting on the problem of 
“Simplifying Hardware.” Mr. Durgin 
is recognized as an authority in many 
phases of the hardware business. 

The question of distribution will be 
discussed by Lewis H. Bronson; of the 
Brownson & Townsend Co., New 
Haven, Conn., while Frank A. Bare, of 
the Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, Col., 
will talk on “Selling the Wholesaler to 
the Dealer and His Clerks.” 

A number of other addresses and 
discussions will be featured during the 
several sessions. 

Arrangements for the meetings of 
the various groups and branches have 
been completed. These conferences will 
be attended by the active members of 
the association and all manufacturers 
interested are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 


THURSDAY, OcT. 19, 1922 


10.15 a. m. to 11.80 a. m.— BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE GROUP. 

11.30 a. m. to 12.45 p. m. — SMALL 
TooL GROUP. 

2.15 p. m. to 3.30 p. m. — CUTLERY 
AND SPORTING Goops GROUP. 

3.30 p. m. to 4.45 p. m. — HOUSE 
FURNISHING AND ELECTRICAL GoopDs 
GROUP. 
The meeting of the metal branch will 
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be held on the afternoon of the 19th, 
when a number of important addresses 
bearing on the problems affecting the 
welfare of the industry will be dis- 
cussed and a number of addresses de- 
livered. 

The auto accessories branch will 
meet on the morning of the 16th, be- 
tween the hours of 10.30 a. m. and 
11.45 a.m. The program covering the 
activities of this group is as follows: 


OPENING REMARKS—INTRODUCTION OF 
CHAIRMAN — President, Austin H. 
Decatur, Decatur & Hopkins Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN — 
George W. Ellis, Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“How to Interest Hardware Retail- 

ers in Accessories,” C. H. Casey, Presi- 

dent National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Jordan, Minn. 

“Present Prospects for the Spring of 
1923,” Frank T. Chase, Frank Moss- 
berg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

“Sales Possibilities,’ M. H. Tisne, 
A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
» 2 

“Securing Your Share of the Winter 
Business.” 

The Auto Accessories Exhibition will 
be held at the Ambassador Hotel, open- 
ing Oct. 16, and judging from prelimi- 
nary interest is expected to be a great 
success, 
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Hardware and Metal Duties in New Tariff 


President May Be Called on to Change Rates— 


Foreign Valuation the Basis 


OW that the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill has been passed, hardware retailers, 
jobbers and manufacturers are vitally 
concerned in its provisions and rates. Below 
is given the metal and hardware schedule of 
the new act. Inserted in the schedule are the 


corresponding provisions of the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff, and those of the Payne-Aldrich 
act. 

The Underwood-Simmons duties are given 
in parenthesis (), while the Payne-Aldrich. 
duties are given in brackets [ ]. 


New Duties Compared with Underwood Schedules 


301. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen (all on free 
list) [all $2.50 per ton] containing more than 1 per cent of 
carbon, 75c. per ton; wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap 
steel, (all scrap on free list) [serap $1 per ton] valued at 
not more than 7c. per lb., 75c. per ton: Provided, That 
spiegeleisen for the purpose of this Act shall be an iron 
manganese alloy containing less than 30 per cent of man- 
ganese: Provided further, That nothing shall be deemed 
scrap iron or scrap steel except secondhand or waste or 
refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured. 

302. Manganese ore or concentrates containing in excess 
of 20 per cent of metallic manganese, (free list) lc. per 
Ib. on the metallic manganese contained _ therein: 
molybdenum ore or concentrates, 35c. per lb. on the metallic 
molybdenum contained therein; tungsten ore or concentrates, 
45c. per lb. on the metallic tungsten contained therein; 
ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, 
(free list) [$2.50 per pound] 1%c. per Ib. on the metallic 
manganese contained therein: Provided, That ferromanganese 
for the purpose of this Act shall be such iron manganese 
alloys as contain 30 per cent or more of manganese; 
manganese metal, manganese silicon, manganese boron, and 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen containing not more than 
1 per cent of carbon, (free list) [$2.50 per ton] 1%c. per lb. 
on the manganese contained therein and 15 per cent ad 
valorem; ferromolybdenum, metallic molybdenum, molyb- 
denum powder, calcium molybdate, and all other compounds 
and alloys of molybdenum, 50c. per Ib. on the molybdenum 
contained therein and 15 per cent ad valorem; ferrotungsten, 
metallic tungsten, tungsten powder, tungstic ucid, and all 
other compounds of tungsten, 60c. per lb. on the tungsten 
contained therein and 25 per cent ad valorem; ferrochromium 
tungsten, chromium tungsten, chromium cobalt tungsten, 
tungsten nickel, and all other alloys of tungsten not 
specially provided for, 60c. per Ib. on the tungsten con- 
tained therein and 25 per cent ad valorem; ferrosilicon, con- 
taining 8 per cent or more silicon and less than 60 per cent, 
2c. per Ib. on the silicon contained therein; containing 60 
per cent or more of silicon and less than 80 per cent, 
3c. per Ib. on the silicon contained therein; containing 80 
per cent or more of silicon and less than 90 per cent, 4c. 
per Ib. on the silicon contained therein; containing 90 per 
cent or more silicon, and silicon metal, 8c. per lb. on the 
silicon contained therein; ferrochrome or ferrochromium 
containing 3 per cent or more of carbon, 3%c. per lb. on 
the chromium contained therein; ferrochrome or ferro- 
chromium containing less than 3 per cent of carbon, and 
chrome or chromium metal, 30 per cent ad valorem; fer- 
rophosphorus, ferrotitanium, ferrovanadium, ferrouranium, 
ferrozirconium, zirconiumferrosilicon, ferroboron, titanium, 
zirconium, chromium nickel, vanadium nickel, zirconium 
nickel, chromium vanadium, chromium silicon, zirconium 
silicon, calcium silicide, and all alloys used in the manu- 
facture of steel not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; cerium metal, $2 per lb; ferrocerium and all other 
cerium alloys, $2 per Ib. and 25 per cent ad valorem; ductile 
tantalum metal or ductile nonferrous alloys of tantalum 
metal, 40 per cent ad valorem. (ferroalloy paragraph carried 
15 per cent) [ferroalloys 20 to 25 per cent] 

303. Muck bars, bar iron, and round iron in coils or 
rods, iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less 
finished than iron in bars and more advanced than pig 
iron, except castings; all of the foregoing, valued at not 
over 1c. per Ib., 2/10 of ic. per Ib.; valued above ic. and 
not above 1%4c. per Ib., 3/10 of 1c. per Ib.; valued above 1% 


and not above 2%c. per Ib., 5/10 of 1c. per lb.; valued 
above 2% and not above 3%c. per lb., 8/10 of 1c. per Ib.; 
valued above 3% and not above bc. per Ib., lc. per Ib.; 
valued above 5c. per lb., 1%c. per lb. (5 per cent) [6/10c., 
4/10c. and 3/10c. per Ib., according to size] — 

304. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, by 
whatever process made; die blocks or blanks; billets and 
bars, whether solid or hollow; shafting; pressed, sheared, 
or stamped shapes, not advanced in value or condition by 
any process or operation subsequent to the process of 
stamping; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds 
not in bars; alloys not specially provided for, used as sub- 
stitutes for steel in the manufacture of tools; all de- 
scriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded 
steel castings; sheets and plates and steel not specially 
provided for; all of the foregoing valued at not over Ic. 
per lb., 2/10 of 1c. per lb. [7/40c. per lb. on value of %c. 
per lb. or less and ranging up to 4.6c. per lb. on value of 
16c. to 24c.]; valued above 1c. and not above 1%c. per Ib., 
3/10 of 1c. per lb.; valued above 1% and not above 2%c. per 
Ib., 5/10 of 1c. per lb.; valued above 2% and not above 3%4c. 
per Ib), 8/10 of 1c. per lb.; valued above 3% and not above 
5c. per lb., le. per lb.; valued above 5 and not above 8c. 
per lb., 1 7/10c. per lb.; valued above 8 and not above 12c. 
per lb., 24%c. per lb.; valued above 12 and not above 16c. 
per Ib., 34c. per Ib.; valued above 16c. per lb., 20 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That on steel circular saw plates 
there shall be levied, collected and paid an additional duty 
of % of 1c. per lb. (Ingots, billets, etc., by Bessemer, or 
open-hearth process, free list; electric, crucible and alloy in- 
gots, etc., 15 per cent) 

305. In addition to the rates of duty provided for in 
this schedule on steel in all forms and shapes, by whatever 
process made, and by whatever name designated, whether 
cast, hot or cold rolled, forged, stamped, or drawn, con- 
taining more than 6/10 of 1 per cent of nickel, cobalt, 
vanadium, chromium, tungsten, molybdefium, or any other 
metallic element used in alloying steel, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid 8 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
manganese and silicon shall not be considered as alloying 
material unless present in the steel in excess of 1 per cent 
manganese or silicon: Provided further, That an additional 
cumulative duty of 65c. per Ib. on the molybdenum content 
in excess of 6/10 of I per cent, and 72c. per Ib. on the 
tungsten content in excess of 6/10 of 1 per cent shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on any material provided for in 
paragraph 304 containing molybdenum and tungsten. 

306. All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast 
and malleable, of whatever description or form, without 
regard to the percentage of carbon contained therein, whether 
produced by cementation, or converted, cast, or made from 
iron or its ores, by the crucible, electric, Bessemer, Clapp- 
Griffith, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siernens-Martin, 
or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent of either, or 
by a combination of two or more of the processes, or their 
equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which produces 
from iron or its ores a metal either granular or fibrous in 
structure, which is cast and malleable, excepting what is 
known as malleable-iron castings, shall be classed and 
denominated as steel. 

307. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except crucible 
plate steel and saw plate steel, not thinner than 100 9/1000 
in., cut or sheared to shape or otherwise, or unsheared, and 
skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued at 
lc. per Ib. or less, 7/20 of 1c. per Ib. [from 3/10c. on 8/10c. 
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value to 6/10c. on 3c. value] ; valued above ic. per lb. and not 
above 3c. per Ib., 5/10 of 1c. per Ib.; valued at over 3c. per Ib., 
20 per cent ad valorem [20 per cent]: Provided, That all 
sheets or plates of iron or steel thinner than 100 9/1000 in. 
[No. 11 to No. 12 wire gage] shall pay duty as iron or steel 
sheets. (all plates 12 per cent) 

308. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of what- 
ever dimensions, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 3c. per 
Ib. or less, thinner than 100 9/1000 and not thinner than 
38/1000 in., 45/100 of 1c. per Ib.; thinner than 38/1000 and 
not thinner than 22/1000 in., 55/100 of 1c. per lb.; thinner 
than 22/1000 and not thinner than 10/1000 in., 75/100 of 
le. per lb.; thinner than 10/1000 in., 85/100 of 1c. per Ib.; 
corrugated or crimped, 75/100 of 1c. per lb.; all the fore- 
going when valued at more than 3c. per Ib., 20 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That all sheets or plates of com- 
mon or black iron or steel not thinner than 100 9/1000 in. 
shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. (All black sheets 
12 per cent) [5/10c. on 3c, value and less and thinner than 
No. 10 wire gage ranging up to 9/10c. on thinner than No. 
32 gage; over 3c. value, 30 per cent] 

309. All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, 
and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, excepting what 
are known commercially as tin plates, terneplates, and 
taggers tin, when galvanized or coated with zinc, spelter, 
or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay 2/10 
of ic. per lb. more duty [same] than if the same was not 
so galvanized or coated; sheets or plates composed of iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other 
metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, 
rolling, or welding, 30 per cent ad valorem [40 per cent]; 
thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, or other forms, 50 
per cent ad valorem (new provision); sheets and plates of 
iron or steel, polished, planished, or glanced, by whatever 
name designated, 1c. per Ib. [1%4c.]: Provided, That plates 
or sheets of iron or steel, by whatever name designated, 
other than polished, planished, or glanced, herein provided 
for, which have been pickled or cleaned by acid, or by 
any other material or process, or which are cold-rolled, 
smoothed only, not polished, shall pay 2/10 of 1c. per Ib. 
[same] more duty than the rates provided on corresponding 
thicknesses of common or black sheet iron or steel. (For 
all above, except new provision 15 per cent ad valorem.) 

310. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron 
or steel, coated with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which 
these metals, or either of them, is a component part, by 
the dipping or any other process, and commercially known 
as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, 1c. per lb. [1.2c. 
per Ib.] 

311. No article not specially provided for which is 
wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terneplate, 
or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, or of 
which such tin plate, terneplate, sheet, plate, hoop, band, 
or scroll iron or steel shall be the material of chief value, 
shall pay a lower rate of duty than that imposed on the 
tin plate, terneplate, or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll 
iron or steel from which it is made, or of which it shall 
be the component thereof of chief value. 

312. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, cartruck 
channels, tees, columns and posts, or parts or sections of 
columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, and building 
forms, together with all other structural shapes of iron or 
steel, not assembled, manufactured or advanced beyond ham- 
mering, rolling, or casting, 1/5 of 1c. per Ib. (10 per cent) 
[3/10c. to 4/10c. per Ib.]; any of the foregoing machined, 
drilled, punched, assembled, fitted, fabricated for use, or 
otherwise advanced beyond hammering, rolling, or casting, 
20 per cent ad valorem (10 per cent) [45 per cent]; sashes, 
frames, and building forms, of iron or steel, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

313. Hoop, band, and scroll iron or steel, not specially 
provided for, valued at 3c. per Ib. or less, 8 in. or less in 
width, and thinner than 3/8 and not thinner than 100 9/1000 
in., 25/100 of ic. per Ib. (10 per cent) [3/10c. per Ib.]; 
thinner than 100 9/1000 and not thinner than 38/1000 in, 
35/100 of 1c. per Ib. (10 per cent) [4/10c. per Ib.]; thinner 
than 38/1000 in., 55/100 of 1c. per Ib. (10 per cent) [6/10c. 
per lb.]: Provided, That barrel hoops of iron or steel, and 
hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, flared, splayed, 
or punched, with or without buckles or fastenings, shall 
pay no more duty than that imposed on the hoop or band 
iron or steel from which they are made; bands and strips 
of iron or steel, whether in long or short lengths, not 
specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. (10 per cent) 
[35 per cent] ° 

314. Hoop or band iron, and hoop or band steel, cut 
to lengths, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or 
ties, coated or not coated with paint or any other prepa- 
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ration, with or without buckles or fastenings, for bailing 
cotton or any other commodity, % of ic. per Ib. (free list) 
[3/10c. per Ib.] 

315. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other iron or 
steel wire rods, whether round, oval, or square, or in any other 
shape, nail rods and flat rods up to 6 in. in width ready 
to be drawn or rolled into wire or strips, all the foregoing 
in coils or otherwise, valued at not over 4c. per Ib., 3/10 
of 1c. per lb. (10 per cent) [3/10c. per lb.]; valued at over 4c. 
per Ib., 6/10 of lc. per Ilb.; (10 per cent) [3/1l0c. per Ib.] 
Provided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller than 
20/100 in. in diameter shall be classified and dutiable as 
wire: Provided further, That all iron or steel wire rods 
which have been tempered or treated in any manner or 
partly manufactured shall pay an additional duty of %4 
of 1c, per lb. (10 per cent) [%c. per lb]: Provided further, 
That on all iron or steel bars and rods of whatever shape 
or section which are cold rolled, cold drawn, celd ham- 
mered, or polished in any way in addition to the ordinary 
process of hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid % 
of ic. per lb. [same] in addition to the rates provided on 
bars or rods of whatever section or shape which are hot 
rolled; and on all strips, plates, or sheets of iron or steel 
of whatever shape, other than polished, planished, or 
glanced sheet iron or sheet steel, which are cold ham- 
mered, blued, brightened, tempered, or polished by any 
process to such perfected surface finish or polish better than 
the grade of cold rolled, smoothed only, there shall be paid 
2/10 of le. per lb. (10 per cent) [4/10c. per lb.] in addition 
to the rates provided on plates, strips, or sheets of iron or 
steel of common or black finish of corresponding thickness 
or value. 

316. Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than 95/1000 
in. in diameter, % of 1c. per lb.; smaller than 95/1000 and 
not smaller than 65/1000 in. in diameter, 1%4c. per Ib. (15 
per cent) [1%c. per lb.]; smaller than 65/1000 in. in diameter, 
1%c. per Ib. (15 per cent) [1%c. per Ib]: Provided, That all 
of the foregoing valued above 6c per lb. shall pay a duty 
of 25 per cent ad valorem; all wire composed of iron, steel, 
or other metal, not specially provided for (except gold, 
silver, or platinum); all flat wires and all steel in strips 
not thicker than % in. and not exceeding 16 in. in width, 
whether in long or short lengths, in coils or otherwise, and 
whether rolled or drawn through dies or rolls, or other- 
wise produced, 25 per cent ad valorem (15 per cent) [35 per 
cent]: Provided, That all wire of iron, steel, or other metal 
coated by dipping, galvanizing, sherardizing, electrolytic, or 
any other process with zinc, tin, or other metal, shall pay 
a duty of 2/10 of 1c. per Ib. in addition to the rate imposed 
or the wire of which it is made; [same] telegraph, tele- 
phone, and other wires and cables composed of iron, steel, 
or other metal (except gold, silver, or platinum), covered 
with or composed in part of cotton, jute, silk, enamel, 
lacquer, rubber, paper, compound, or other material, with or 
without metal covering, 35 per cent ad valorem (15 per 
cent) [40 per cent]; wire rope and wire strand, 35 per 
cent ad valorem; spinning and twisting ring travelers, 35 per 
cent ad valorem (30 per cent) [maximum wire duty and 
lc. per Ib.]; wire heddles and healds, 25c. per 1000 and 30 
per cent ad valorem. (30 per cent) [25c. and 40 per cent.] 

317. All galvanized wire not specially provided for, not 
larger than 20/100 and not smaller than 8/1000 in. in diam- 
eter, of the kind commonly used for fencing purposes, (free) 
[wire duty plus 2/10c. per lb.] galvanized wire fencing com- 
posed of wires not larger than 20/100 and not smaller than 
8/100 in. in diameter; and all wire commonly used for baling 
hay or other commodities, % of 1c. per Ib. (free) [not less 
than 40 per cent] 

318. Woven-wire cloth: Gauze, fabric, or screen, made 
of wire composed of steel, brass, copper, bronze, or any other 
metal or alloy, not specially provided for, with meshes 
not finer than thirty wires to the lineal inch in warp or 
filling, 25 per cent ad valorem; with meshes finer than 30 
and not finer than 90 wires to the lineal inch in warp or 
filling, 35 per cent ad valorem; with meshes finer than 90 
wires to the lineal inch in warp or filling, per cent ad 
valorem, (15 per cent) [maximum wire duty plus lc. per Ib.] 

319. Iren or steel anchors and parts thereof [1c. per Ib.]; 
forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and steel, 
not machined, tooled, or otherwise advanced in condition 
by any process or operation subsequent to the forging 
process, not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
(12 per cent) [30 per cent] 

320. Electric storage batteries and parts thereof, storage 
battery plates, and storage battery plate material, wholly 
or partly manufactured, all the foregoing not specially 
provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem. (20 per cent) [45 per 
cent] 
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321. Antifriction balls and rollers, metal balls and rollers 
commonly used in ball or roller bearings, metal ball or 
roller bearings, and parts thereof, whether finished or un- 
finished, for whatever use intended, 10c. per lb. and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. (35 per cent) [45 per cent] 

322. Railway fishplates or splice bars, and tie plates, 
made of iron or steel, % of ic. per lb. (10 per cent) [3/10c. 
per lb.]; rail braces, and all other railway bars made of 
iron or steel, and railway bars made in part of steel, T rails, 
and punched iron or steel flat rails, 1/10 of ic. per Ib. 
(free) [7/46c. per lb.] 

323. Axles and parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, 
and forgings for axles, of iron or steel, without reference 
to the stage or state of manufacture, not specially provided 
for (10 per cent), valued at not more than 6c. per Ib., 
6/10 of 1c. per Ib. [%c. per lb.]: Provided, That when iron 
or steel axles are imported fitted in wheels, or parts of 
wheels, of iron or steel, they shall be dutiable at the same 
rate as the wheels in which they are fitted. (same) 
[same] 

324. Wheels for railway purposes, and parts thereof, of 
iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, 
wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, 
or other railway tires and parts thereof, wholiy or partly 
manufactured, ic. per Ib. (20 per cent) [1%ec. per Ib.]: 
Provided, That when wheels for railway purposes, or parts 
thereof, of iron or steel, are imported with iron or steel 
axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together shall be 
dutiable at the same rate as is provided for the wheels 
when imported separately. 

325. Jewelers’ and other anvils weighing less than 5 Ib. 
each, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other anvils of iron or 
steel, or of iron and steel combined, by whatever process 
made, or in whatever stage of manufacture, 1%c. per Ib. 
(15 per cent) [15c. per Ib.] 

326. Blacksmiths’ hammers, tongs, and sledges, track 
tools, wedges, and crowbars, of iron or steel, 1%c. per lb. 
(10 per cent) [1%c. per lb.] 

327. Cast-iron pipe of every description [%4c. per Ib.], 
cast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, sadirons, tailors’ 
irons, hatters’ irons, but not including electric irons, and 
castings and vessels wholly of cast iron [8/10c. per Ib.], 
including all castings of iron or cast-iron plates which have 
been chiseled, drilled, machined, or otherwise advanced in 
condition by processes or operations subsequent to the 
casting process but not made up into articles, or parts 
thereof, or finished machine parts [2/10c. per lb. extra]; 
castings of malleable iron not specially provided for [7/10c. 
per Ilb.]; cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned [1%c. 
per lb.], but not including enameled ware and hollow ware 
containing electrical elements, 20 per cent ad valorem. (All 
the above 10 per cent) 

328. Lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed, or jointed iron or 
steel tubes, pipes, flues, and stays, not thinner than 65/1000 
in. if not less than % in. in diameter, % of 1c. per Ib.; 
if less than % and not less than % in. in diameter, 1c. 
per Ib.; if less than % in. in diameter, 1%c. per Ib: (All 
20 per cent) [l1c. to 2c.] Provided, That no tubes, pipes, 
flues, or stays made of charcoal iron shall pay a less rate 
of duty than 1%c. per Ib. [1%c.]; cylindrical and tubular 
tanks or vessels, for holding gas, liquids, or other material, 
whether full or empty; welded. cylindrical furnaces, tubes 
and flues made from plate metal, whether corrugated, ribbed, 
or otherwise reinforced against collapsing pressure, and all 
other finished or unfinished iron or steel tubes not specially 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem [30 per cent]; flexible 
metal tubing or hose, whether covered with wire or other 
materials, including any appliances or attachments affixed 
thereto, not specially provided for, and rigid iron or steel 
tubes or pipes prepared and lined or coated in any manner 
Suitable for use as conduits for electrical conductors, 30 
per cent ad valorem. (all 20 per cent) 

329. Chain and chains of all kinds, made of iron or 
steel, not less than %-in. in diameter, % of 1c. per Ib.; less 
than % and not less than % in. in diameter, 1%c. per Ib.; 
less than % and not less than 5/16 in. in diameter, 2%c. 
per Ilb.; less than 5/16 in. in diameter, 4c. per Ib.; sprocket 
and machine chains, of iron or steel, and parts thereof, 
35 per cent ad valorem (25 per cent); anchor or stud link 
chain, 2 in. or more in diameter, 1%c. per Ib.; less than 
2 in. in diameter, 2c. per Ib. (All except sprocket and 
machine, 20 per cent) [chains % to 3c. per lb. but not less 
than 45 per cent]: Provided, That all articles manufactured 
wholly or in chief value of chain shall not pay a lower 
rate of duty than that imposed upon the chain of which it 
is made, or of which chain is the component material of 
chief value. 

330. Nuts, nut blanks, and washers, of wrought iron or 
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steel, 6/10 of 1c. per lb. (5 per cent); bolts, with or without 
threads or nuts, and bolt blanks, of iron or steel, lc. per 
lb. (10 per cent); spiral nut locks, and lock washers, of 
iron or steel, 35 per cent ad valorem, (30 per cent) [all 1c. 
per Ib.] 

331. Cut nails and cut spikes, of iron or steel [4/10. 
per lb.J], exceeding 2 in. in length, 4/10 of 1c. per lb.; cut 
tacks and brads, hobnails and cut nails, of iron or steel, 
not exceeding 2 in. in length, 15 per cent ad valorem; 
horseshoe nails, and other iron or steel nails, not specially 
provided for, 1%c. per lb. [1%c. per lb.]; nails, spikes, 
tacks, brads, and staples, made of iron or steel wire, not 
less than 1 in. in length nor smaller than 65/1000 in. in 
diameter, 4/10 of 1c. per lb.; less than 1 in. in length and 
smaller than 65/1000 in. in diameter, % of 1c. per Ib. [%c. 
per 1000 to %c. per lb.]; spikes, tacks, brads, and staples, 
not specially provided for, 6/10 of 1c. per lb. (all on free 
list) 

332. Rivets, studs, and steel points, lathed, machined, 
or brightened, and rivets or studs for nonskidding auto- 
mobile tires, 30 per cent ad valorem (20 per cent) [45 per 
cent]; rivets of iron or steel, not specially provided for, 
le. per Ib. (20 per cent) [1%c. per lb.] 

333. Common horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron 
or steel, 1/5 of 1c. per lb. (free) [%c. per Ib.]; horse, mule, 
or ox shoes, punched, drilled or tapped, of wrought iron or 
steel, for use with adjustable wrought-iron or steel skid 
calks, and solid drop-forged calked shoes of wrought iron 
or steel, lc. per Ib. 

334. Steel wool, 10c. per lb. (20 per cent) [40 per cent]; 
steel shavings, 5c. per lb. (20 per cent) [40 per cent]; and in 
addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

335. Grit, shot, and sand of iron or steel, in any form, 
% of lc. per lb. (30 per cent) [1c. per Ib.] 

336. Corset clasps, corset steels, and dress steels, whether 
plain or covered with cotton, silk, or other material, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. (15 per cent) [35 per cent] 

337. Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted 
to and attached to carding machines or to parts thereof 
at the time of importation, when manufactured with round 
iron or untempered round steel wire, 20 per cent ad 
valorem; when manufactured with tempered round steel 
wire, or with plated wire, or other than round iron or 
steel wire, or with felt face, wool face, or rubber-face cloth 
containing wool, 45 per cent ad valorem. (all 10 to 35 per 
cent) [all 20 to 55c. per sq. ft.] 

338. Screws, commonly called wood screws, of iron or 
steel, 25 per cent ad valorem, (25 per cent) [3 to 10c. per Ib.] 

339. Table, howsehold, kitchen, and hospital utensils, and 
hollow or flat ware, not specially provided for; composed 
of iron or steel and enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses, 
5c. per Ib. and 30 per cent ad valorem [40 per cent]; com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of aluminum, 1lc. per lb. and 
55 per cent ad valorem (all above, 25 per cent); composed 
wholly or in chief value of copper, brass, steel, or other 
base metal, not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; and in addition thereto, upon any of the foregoing 
articles containing electrical heating elements. as con- 
stituent parts thereof, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

340. Crosscut saws, mill saws, pit and drag saws, circular 
saws, steel band saws, finished or further advanced than 
tempered and polished, hand, back, and all other saws, 
not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem (12 per 
cent) [5c. per ft. to 5c. per lb. and 20 per cent extra]; 
jewelers’ or piercing saws, 40c. per gross. [25 per cent] 

341. Steel plates, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, 
halftone plates, photogravure plates, photo-engraved plates, 
and plates of other materials, engraved or otherwise prepared 
for printing, and plates of iron or steel engraved or 
fashioned for use in the production of designs, patterns, or 
impressions on glass in the process of manufacturing plate 
or other glass, 25 per cent ad valorem (15 per cent) [25 
per cent]; lithographic plates of stone or other material 
engraved, drawn, or prepared, 25 per cent ad valorem. (25 
per cent) [50 per cent] 

342. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed 
wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, or other metal, in 
frames or otherwise, and tubes for umbrellas, wholly or 
partly finished, 50 per cent ad valorem. (35 per cent) 
[same] 

343. Spring-beard needles, and other needles for knitting, 
sewing, shoe, or embroidery machines of every description, 
not specially provided for, and crochet needles, $1.15 per 
1000 and 40 per cent ad valorem; latch needles, $2 per 1000 
and 50 per cent ad valorem fabove, $1 to $1.15 per 1000 and 
25 to 35 per cent extra); tape, knitting, and all other 
needles, not specially provided for, bodkins of metal, and 
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needle cases or needle books furnished with assortments 
of needles or combinations of needles and other articles, [25 
per cent] 45 per cent ad valorem. (all 20 per cent) 

344. Fishhooks, fishing rods and reels, artificial flies, 
artificial baits, snelled hooks, leaders or casts, and all other 
fishing tackle and parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, fishing 
baskets or creels, finished or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, except fishing lines, fishing nets, and seines, 45 
per cent ad valorem (30 per cent); Provided, That any 
prohibition of the importation of feathers in this Act shall 
not be construed as applying to artificial flies used for fish- 
ing, or to feathers used for the manufacture of such flies. 

345. Saddlery and harness thhardware: Buckles, rings 
Snaps, bits, swivels, and all other articles of iron, steel, 
brass, composition, or other metal, not plated with gold 
or silver, commonly or commercially known as harness hard- 
ware, 35 per cent ad valorem (15 per cent); all articles of 
iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, not plated 
with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as 
saddlery or riding bridle hardware, 50 per cent ad valorem; 
all the foregoing, if plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

346. Belt buckles, trouser buckles, and waistcoat buckles, 
shoe or slipper buckles, and parts thereof, made wholly or 
partly of iron, steel, or other base metal, valued at not 
more than 20c. per 100, 5c. per 100; valued at more than 
20 and not more than 50c. per 100, 10c. per 100; valued at 
more than 50c. per 100, 15c. per 100; and in addition thereto, 
on all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem. (15 per cent) 

347. Hooks and eyes, wholly or in chief value of metal, 
whether loose, carded, or otherwise, including weight of 
cards, cartons, and immediate wrappings and labels, 4%c. 
per lb. and 25 per cent ad valorem. (15 per cent) 

348. Snap fasteners and clasps, and parts thereof, by 
whatever name known, or of whatever material composed, 
not plated with gold, silver, or platinum, and not mounted on 
tape, 55 per cent ad valorem; mounted on tape, including 
sew-on fasteners, 60 per cent ad valorem. (15 per cent) 

349. Metal trouser buttons (except steel) and nickel 
bar buttons, 1/12 of 1c. per line per gross; steel trouser but- 
tons, % of 1c. per line per gross; buttons of metal, not spec- 
ially provided for, % of 1c. per line per gross; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 15 per cent ad valorem; 
metal buttons embossed with a design, device, pattern, or 
lettering, 45 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the term 
“line” as used in this paragraph shall mean the line button 
measure of 1/40 in. 

350. Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, in- 
cluding hair, safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; and 
brass, copper, iron, steel, or other base metal pins, with 
heads of glass, paste, or fusible enamel; all the foregoing 
not plated with gold or silver, and not commonly known as 
jewelry, 35 per cent ad valorem. (20 per cent) [35 per cent] 

$51. Pens, metallic, not specially provided for, 12c. per 
gross (8c.) [12c.]; with nib and barrel in one piece, 1l5c. 
per gross. (12c.) [15c.] 

352. Penholder tips, penholders and parts thereof, [5c. 
per gross and 25 per cent] gold pens [25 per cent], com- 
bination penholders comprising penholders, pencil, rubber 
eraser, automatic stamp, or other attachments, 25c. per 
gross and 20 per cent ad valorem [45 per cent]; mechanical 
pencils made of base metal and not plated with gold, silver, 
or platinum, 45c. per gross and 20 per cent ad valorem (all 
25 per cent): Provided, That pens and penholders shall be 
assessed for duty separately. 

353. Fountain pens, fountain-pen holders, stylographic 
pens, and parts thereof, (25 per cent) [30 per cent] 72c. 
per doz. and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the 
value of cartons and fillers shall be included in the dutiable 
value. 

354. Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, 
budding knives, erasers, manicure knives, and all knives 
by whatever name known, including such as are denomin- 
atively mentioned in this Act, which have folding or other 
than fixed blades or attachments, valued at not more than 
40c. per doz., 1c. each and 50 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than 40 and not more than 50c. per doz., 5c. each 
and 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 50c. and 
not more than $1.25 per doz., llc. each and 55 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $1.25 and not more than 
$3 per doz., 18c. each and 55 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than $3 and not more than $6 per doz., 25c. each 
and 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $6 per doz., 
35c. each and 55 per cent ad valorem; blades, handles, or 
other parts of any of the foregoing knives or erasers shall 
be dutiable at not less than the rate herein imposed upon 
knives and erasers valued at more than 50c. and not ex- 
ceeding $1.25 per doz.; cuticle knives, corn knives, nail 
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files, tweezers, hand forceps, and parts thereof, finished or 
unfinished, by whatever name known, 60 per cent ad 
valorem (35 to 55 per cent) [40 per cent and up to 20c. 
each with 40 per cent extra]: Provided, That any of the fore- 
going, if imported in the condition of assembled, but not 
fully finished, shall be dutiable at not less than the rate of 
duty herein imposed upon fully finished articles of the same 
material and quality, but not less in any case than lic. 
each and 55 per cent ad valorem: Provided further, That 
all the articles specified in this paragraph, when imported, 
shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
the same the name of the country of origin die sunk con- 
spicuously and indelibly on the shank or tang of at least 
one or, if practicable, each and every blade thereof. 

355. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, 
bread, cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, vegetable, fruit, 
cheese, canning, fish, carpenters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, 
farriers’, fleshing, hay, sugar-beet, beet-topping, tanners’, 
plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, shoe, and similar 
knives, forks, and steels, and cleavers, all the foregoing, 
finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, with 
handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or other animal 
horn, silver, or other metal than aluminum, nickel silver, 
iron or steel, 16c. each; with handles of hard rubber, solid 
bone, celluloid, or any pyroxylin, casein, or similar material, 
8c, each; with handles of any other material, if less than 
4 in. in length, exclusive of handle, 2c. each; if 4 in. in 
length or over, exclusive of handle, 8c. each; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem (25 
to 30 per cent) [not under 40 per cent]; any of the foregoing 
without handles, with blades less than 6 in. in length, 2c. 
each and 45 per cent ad valorem; with blades 6 in. or. more 
in length, 8c. each and 45 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That all articles specified in this paragraph, when imported, 
shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
the same the name of the country of origin die sunk legibly 
and indelibly upon the blade in a place that shall not be 
covered. 

356. Planing-machine knives, tannery and leather knives, 
tobacco: knives, paper and pulp mill knives, roll bars, bed 
plates, and all other stock-treating parts for pulp and paper 
machinery, shear blades, circular cloth cutters, circular 
cork cutters, circular cigarette cutters, meat-slicing cutters, 
and all other cutting knives and blades used in power or 
hand machines, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

357. Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, pruning and 
sheep shears, and all scissors and other shears, and blades 
for the same, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than 
50c. per dozen, 3%c. each and 45 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than 50c. and not more than $1.75 per doz., l5c. 
each and 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
$1.75 per doz., 20c. each and 45 per cent ad valorem [15c. 
per doz. and 15 per cent to 75c. per doz. and 25 per cent] 
(all above, 30 per cent); Provided, That all articles specified 
in this paragraph, when imported, shall have die sunk con- 
spicuously and indelibly, the name of the maker or purchaser 
and beneath the same the name of the country of origin, 
to be placed on the outside of the blade, between the 
screw or rivet and the handle of scissors and shears (except 
pruning and sheep shears), and on the blade or handle 
of pruning and sheep shears and clippers. 

358. Safety razors, and safety razor handles and frames, 
10c. each and 30 per cent ad valorem; razors and parts 
thereof, finished or unfinished, valued at less than 75c. per 
doz., 18c. each; valued at 75c. and less than $1.50 per doz., 
25c. each; valued at $1.50 and less than $3 per doz., 30c. each; 
valued at $3 and less than $4 per doz., (35 to 55 per cent) 
[35 per cent up to 15c. each and 35 per cent] 35c. each; valued 
at $4 or more per doz., 45c. each; and in addition thereto, on 
all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
finished or unfinished blades for safety razors shall pay 
a duty of Ic. each and 30 per cent ad valorem: Provided 
further, That all articles specified in this paragraph, when 
imported, shall have the name of the maker or purchaser 
and beneath the same the name of the country of origin 
die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the res shank 
or tang of each and every blade and on safety zors and 
parts thereof. 

359. Surgical instruments, and parts thereof, composed 
wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, 
aluminum, or other metal, finished or unfinished, 45 per 
cent ad valorem; dental instruments, and parts thereof, com- 
posed wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, 
aluminum, or other metal, finished or unfinished, 35 per 
cent ad valorem (20 per cent) [45 per cenit]: Provided, That 
all articles specified in this paragraph, when imported, shall 
have the name of the maker or purchasér and beneath the 
Same the name of the country of origin die sunk con- 
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spicuously and indelibly on the outside, or if a jointed in- 
strument on the outside when closed, } 

360. Philosophical, scientific, and laboratory instruments, 
apparatus, utensils, appliances (including drawing, survey- 
ing, and mathematical instruments), and parts thereof, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of metal, and not plated with 
gold, silver, or platinum, finished or unfinished, not specially 
provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem (20 per cent) [45 per 
cent]: Provided, That all articles specified in this para- 
graph, when imported, shall have the name of the maker or 
purchaser and beneath the same the name of the country 
of origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the out- 
side, or if a jointed instrument on the outside when closed. 

361. Pliers, pincers, and nippers of all kinds, finished or 
unfinished, 60 per cent ad valorem (30 per cent) [8c. per Ib. 
and 40 per cent]; Provided, That all articles specified in 
this paragraph, when imported, shall have the name of the 
maker or purchaser and beneath the same the name of the 
country of origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on 
the outside of the joint. 

362. Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of whatever cut 
or kind, 2% in. in length and under, 25c. per doz.; over 2% 
and not over 4% in. in length, 47%c. per doz.; over 4% and 
under 7 in. in length, 624%c. per doz.; 7 in. in length and 
over, 774%c. per doz. 

363. Sword blades, and swords and side arms, irre- 
spective of quality or use, wholly or in part of metal, 50 
per cent ad valorem. (30 per cent) [50 per cent] 

364. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts 
thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. (15 per cent) [25 per cent] 

365. Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeat- 
ing shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, 
valued at not more than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued at 
more than $5 and not more than $10 each, $4 each; valued 
at more than $10 and not more than $25 each, $6 each; valued 
at more than $25 each, $10 each; and in addition thereto, 
on all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem; barrels for 
breech-loading and repeating shotguns and rifles, further 
advanced in manufacture than rough bored only, $4 each; 
stocks for breech-loading shotguns and rifles, wholly or 
partly manufactured, $5 each; and in addition thereto, on 
all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem (35 per cent) 
{75c. each and 25 per cent extra to $6 each and 35 per cent 
extra]; on all parts of such guns or rifles, and fittings for 
such stocks or barrels, finished or unfinished, 55 per cent 
ad valorem (35 per cent): Provided, That all breech-loading 
shotguns and rifles imported without a lock or locks or other 
fittings shall be subject to a duty of $10 each and 55 per 
cent ad valorem. 

366. Pistols: Automatic, magazine, or revolving, and 
parts thereof and fittings therefor, valued at not more than 
$4 each, $1.25 each; valued at more than $4 and not more 
than $8 each, $2.50 each; valued at more than $8 each, $3.50 
each; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 55 
per cent ad valorem. 

367. Watch movements, whether imported in cases or 
otherwise, assembled or knocked down, if having less than 
seven jewels, 75c. each [70c.]; having seven and not more 
than 11 jewels, $1.25 each [$1.35]; having more than 11 and 
not more than 15 jewels, $2 each [31.85]; having more 
than 15 and not more than 17 jewels, unadjusted, $2.75 each 
{$1.25 and 25 per cent]; having 17 jewels and adjusted to 
temperature, $3.50 each; having 17 jewels and adjusted to 
three positions, $4.75 each; having 17 jewels and adjusted to 
five positions, $6.50 each; having more than 17 jewels, ad- 
justed or unadjusted, $10.75 each (all above, 30 per cent); 
watcheases and parts of watches, chronometers, box or 
ship, and parts thereof, 45 per cent ad valorem (30 per 
cent) [40 per cent]; all jewels for use in the manufacture 
of watches, clocks, meters, or compasses, 10 per cent ad 
valorem (10 per cent); enameled dials for watches or other 
instruments, 3c. per dial and 45 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That all watch and clock dials, whether attached to 
movements or not, when imported shall have indelibly 
painted or printed thereon the name of the country of 
origin, and that all watch movements and plates, assembled 
or knocked down, and cases shall have the name of the man- 
ufacturer or purchaser and the country of manufacture cut, 
engraved, or die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the 
plate of the movement and the inside of the case, respec- 
tively, and the movement and plates shall also have marked 
thereon by one of the methods indicated the number of 
jewels and adjustments, said numbers to be expressed both 
in words and in Arabic numerals, and if the movement is 
not adjusted, the word “‘unadjusted’’ shall be marked there- 
on by one of the methods indicated, and none of the afore- 
said articles shall be delivered to the importer unless marked 
in exact conformity to this direction: Provided further, 





That only the number of the jewels which serve a mechanical 
purpose as frictional bearings shall be marked as herein 
provided. 

368. Clocks and clock movements, including lever clock 
movements, and clockwork mechanisms, cased or uncased, 
whether imported complete or in parts, and any device or 
mechanism having an essential operating feature intended 
for measuring time, distance, or fares, or the flowage of 
water, gas, electricity, or similar uses, or for regulating or 
controlling the speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, 
or for recording, indicating, or performing any operation 
or function at a predetermined time or times, any of the 
foregoing whether wholly or partly complete or knocked 
down (in which condition they shall be appraised at the 
valuation of the complete article); cases and casings for 
clockwork mechanisms imported separately; all the forego- 
ing, 45 per cent ad valorem (30 per cent) [4@ per cent]; and 
in addition thereto, upon any of the foregoing articles or 
parts thereof, having jewels, but not more than two jewels, 
in the escapement, $1 each; having more than two but 
not more than four jewels, $2 each; having more than four 
jewels, $4 each; if without jewels in the escapement and 
valued at not over $1.10 each, 35c. each; valued at more than 
$1.10 and not more than $2.25 each, 70c. each; valued at 
more than $2.25 but not more than $5 each, $1 each; valued 
at more than $5 but not more than $10 each, $2 each; valued 
at more than $10 each, $3 each; all parts and materials for 
use in any of the foregoing if imported separately, and not 
specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That all dials, whether attached to movements or not, when 
imported, shall have indelibly painted, printed, or stamped 
thereon the name of the country of origin, and the front or 
back plate of the movement frame of any of the foregoing 
when imported shall have the name of the maker or pur- 
chaser, the name of the country where manufactured, and 
the number of jewels, if any, indelibly stamped on the 
most visible part of same; but if such markings are in 
whole or in part sufficiently similar to the trade name or 
trade-mark of an established American manufacturer as to 
be liable to deceive the user in the United States, entry 
thereof shall be denied if such trade name or trade-mark 
has been placed on file with the collector of customs. 

369. Automobiles, automobile bodies, automobile chassis, 
motor cycles, and parts of the foregoing, not including tires, 
all of the foregoing whether finished or unfinished, 25 per 
cent ad valorem (30 per cent under $2,000; above $2,000, 45 
per cent; parts, 30 per cent): Provided, That if any country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
imposes a duty on any article specified in this paragraph, 
when imported from the United States, in excess of the duty 
herein provided, there shall be imposed upon such article, 
when imported either directly or indirectly from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government, a duty equal to that imposed by such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
on such article imported from the United States, but in no 
case shall such duty exceed 50 per cent ad valorem. 

370. Airplanes, hydroplanes, motor boats, and parts of 
the foregoing, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

371. Bicycles and parts thereofy not including tires, 30 
per cent ad valorem (25 per cent) [45 per cent]: Provided, 
That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on any article specified 
fin this paragraph, when imported from the United States, 
in excess of the duty herein provided, there shall be im- 
posed upon such article, when imported either directly or 
indirectly from such country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government, a duty equal to that im- 
posed by such country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government on such article imported from the 
United States, but in no case shall such duty exceed 50 
per cent ad valorem. 

372. Steam engines (15 per cent) [30 per cent] and 
steam locomotives, 15 per cent ad valorem (15 per cent) [45 
per cent]; sewing machines (free) [30 per cent] and parts 
thereof, not specially provided for, valued at not more than 
$75 each, 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $75 
each, 30 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, (free) [30 per 
cent] and parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; printing 
presses (15 per cent) [30 per cent], not specially provided 
for, lawn mowers (free) [45 per cent], and machine tools 
and parts of machine tools, 30 per cent ad valorem (15 per 
cent) [30 per cent]; embroidery machines, including shuttles 
for sewing and embroidery machines, lace-making machines, 
machines for making lace curtains, nets and nettings, 30 
per cent ad valorem (25 per cent) [45 per cent]; knitting, 
braiding, lace braiding, and insulating machines. and all 
other similar textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or 
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unfinished, not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
all other textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or un- 
finished, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem; 
cream separators valued at more than $50 each, (free) [45 
per cent on value not exceeding $75] and other centrifugal 
machines for the separation of liquids or liquids and solids, 
not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem; com- 
bined adding and typewriting machines, 30 per cent ad 
valorem; all other machines or parts thereof, finished or 
unfinished, not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That machine tools as used in this paragraph 
shall be held to mean any machine operating other than by 
hand power which employs a tool for work on metal. 

373. Shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass hooks, 
corn knives, and drainage tools, and parts thereof, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, 
brass, nickel, aluminum, or other metal, whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, 30 per cent ad valorem, (20 per cent) 
[45 per cent] 

374. Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys of any kind 
in which aluminum is the component material of chief value, 
in crude form, 5c. per lb, (2c.) [7c.]; in coils, plates, sheets, 
bars, rods, circles, disks, blanks, strips, rectangles, and 
squares, 9c. per Ib. (3%c.) [1lc.] 

375. Metallic magnesium and metallic magnesium scrap, 
40c. per lb.; magnesium alloys, powder, sheets, ribbons, tub- 
ing, wire, and all other articles, wares, or manufactures of 
magnesium, not specially provided for, 40c. per Ib. on the 
metallic magnesium content and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
(10 per cent) {20 per cent] 

376. Antimony, as regulus or metal, 2c. per lb.; needle 
or liquated antimony, 4 of lc. per lb. (10 per cent) [1%c. 
per lb.] 

380. German silver, or nickel silver, unmanufactured, 20 
per cent ad. valorem (15 per cent) [25 per cent]; nickel 
silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

381. Copper in rolls, rods, or sheets, 244c. per Ib. (5 per 
cent) [2%c. per lb.]; copper engravers’ plates, not ground, 
and seamless copper tubes and tubing, 7c. per lb.; copper 
engravers’ plates, ground, and brazed copper tubes, llc. 
per lb.; brass rods, sheet brass, brass plates, bars, and 
strips, Muntz or yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, and shafting, 4c, per lb.; seamless brass tubes and 
tubing, 8c. per Ib.; brazed brass tubes, brass angles and 
channels, 12c. per Ib.; bronze rods and sheets, 4c. per Ib.; 
bronze tubes, 8c. per Ib. (20 per cent) [45 per cent] 

382. Aluminum or tin foil less than 6/1000 in. in thick- 
ness, 35 per cent ad valorem; bronze powder, l4c. per Ib. 
(25 per cent) [12c. per lb.]; aluminum powder, powdered foil, 
powdered tin, brocades, flitters, and metallics, manufactured 
in whole or in part, 12c. per Ib.; bronze, or Dutch metal, 
or aluminum, in leaf, 6c. per 100 leaves (25 per cent) [6c. per 
100 leaves]. The foregoing rate applies to leaf not exceed- 
ing in size the equivalent of 5% x 5% in.; additional duties 
in the same proportion shall be assessed on leaf exceeding 
in size said equivalent. 

383. Gold leaf, 55c. per 100 leaves. The foregoing rate 
applies to leaf not exceeding in size the equivalent of 3% 
x 3% in.; additional duties in the same proportion shall 
be assessed on leaf exceeding in size said equivalent. (35 
per cent) [35c. per 100 leaves upward] 

384. Silver leaf, 5c. per 100 leaves. (30 per cent) [10c. 
per 100 leaves] Tinsel wire, made wholly or in chief value 
of gold, silver or other metal, 6c. per lb. and 10 per cent ad 
valorem (6 per cent) [5c. per 1b.]; lame or lahn, made wholly 
or in chief value of gold, silver, or other metals, 6c. per 
Ib. and 20 per cent ad valorem (6 per cent) [5c. per 1b.]; 
bullions gnd metal threads made wholly or in chief value of 
tinsel wire, lame or lahn, 6c. per lb. and 35 per cent ad 
valorem (25 per cent) [5c. per lb. and 30 per cent]; beltings, 
toys, and other articles made wholly or in chief value of 
tinsel wire, metal thread, lame or lahn, or of tinsel wire, 
lame or lahn and india rubber, bullions, or metal threads, 
not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem (40 
per cent) [15c. per lb. and 60 per cent]; woven fabrics, 
ribbons, fringes, and tassels, made wholly or in chief value 
ef any of the foregoing, 55 per cent ad valorem. (40 per 
cent) [15c. per lb. and 60 per cent] 

386. Quicksilver, 25c. per lb. (10 per cent) [7c. per Ib.]; 
Provided, That the flasks, bottles, or other vessels in which 
quicksilver is imported shall be subject to the same rate of 
duty as they would be subjected to if imported empty. 

389. New types, 20 per cent ad valorem. (15 per cent) 
[1%c. per lb. on the lead contained therein] 

390. Nickel oxide, 1c. per Ib.; nickel, and nickel alloy 
of any kind in which nickel is the component material of 
chief value, in pigs, or ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms, 3c. per lb. [6c. per 1lb.]; in bars, rods, 
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plates, sheets, strips, strands, castings, wire, tubes, tubing, 
anodes, or electrodes, 25 per cent ad valorem (sheets or 
strips 20 per cent, all other 10 per cent) [sheets or strips, 
bars, rods, plates, 35 per cent]; and in addition thereto, on 
all of the foregoing, if cold rolled, cold drawn, or cold 
worked, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

391. Bottle caps of metal, collapsible tubes, and sprinkler 
tops, if not decorated, colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, 
lithographed, electroplated, or embossed in color, 30 per 
cent ad valorem (30 per cent) [%c. per Ib.]; if decorated, 
colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, electro- 
plated, or embossed in color, 45 per cent ad valorem. (40 
per cent) 

392. Lead-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds, 1%c. 
per Ib. on the lead contained therein (%c. per Ib.) [1%e. 
per lb.]: Provided, That such duty shall not be applied to 
the lead contained in copper mattes unless actually re- 
covered. [Here follows the usual administration provision— 
Editor] 

393. Lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and bars 
{2%c. per lb.], lead dross [1%c. per Ib.], reclaimed lead, 
scrap lead, antimonial lead, antimonial scrap lead, type 
metal, Babbitt metal, solder, all alloys or combinations of 
lead not specially provided for, 2%c. ‘per lb. on the lead 
contained therein [2%c per lb.]; lead in sheets, pipe, shot, 
glazier’s lead, and lead wire, 2%c. per Ib. (25 per cent) [2%c. 
per lb.] 

394. Zine-bearing ore of all kinds, containing less than 
10 per cent of zinc, shall be admitted free of duty; contain- 
ing 10 per cent or more of zinc and less than 20 per cent, % 
of 1 per cent per Ib. on the zinc contained therein; contain- 
ing 20 per cent or more of zine and less than 25 per cent, Ic. 
per lb. on the zine contained therein; containing 25 per cent 
of zinc, or more, 1%c. per Ib. on the zine contained therein. 
{Here follows the administrative provision—Editor] 

395. Zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs, and zine dust, 1%c. 
per lb. [1%c. per 1b.]; in sheets, 2c. per lb. [15%c. per lb.]; in 
sheets coated or plated with nickel or other metal (except 
gold, silver, or platinum), or solutions, 2%4c. per !b. [1%c. 
per lb.]; old and worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured, 
1%c. per Ib. (15 per cent) [l1c. per Ib.] 

396. Print rollers and print blocks used in printing, 
stamping, or cutting designs for wall or crépe paper, 
linoleum, oilcloth, or other material, not specially provided 
for, composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, copper, 
brass, or any other metal, 60 per cent ad valorem. (20 per 
cent) [45 per cent] 

397. Cylindrical steel rolls ground and polished, valued at 
25c. per lb. or over, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

398. Twist drills, reamers, milling cutters, taps, dies, and 
metal-cutting tools of all descriptions, not specially provided 
for, containing more than 6/10 of 1 per cent of tungsten or 
molybdenum, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

399. Articles or wares not specially provided for, if com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of platinum, gold or silver, 
and articles or wares plated with platinum, gold, or silver, 
or colored with gold lacquer, whether partly or wholly manu- 
factured, 60 per cent ad valorem; if composed wholly or in 
chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, nickel, pewter, 
zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated with platinum, 
gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether partly 
or wholly manufactured, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

400. No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss 
or damage in consequence of rust or of discoloration shall 
be made upon any description of iron or steel, or upon any 
article wholly or partly manufactured of iron or steel, or 
upon any manufacture of iron or steel. 


Free List 


Agricultural implements: Plows, tooth or disk harrows, 
headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, 
mowers, horse-rakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, cot- 
ton gins, machinery for use in the manufacture of sugar, 
wagons and carts, cream separators valued at not more than 
$50 each, and all other agricultural implements of any kind 
or description, not specially provided for, whethemin whole 
or in parts, including repair parts: Provided, That no 
article specified by name in Title I shall be free of duty 
under this paragraph. 

1508. Antimony ore. 

1514. Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States, when returned after having been exported, 
without having been advanced in value or improved in con- 
dition by any process of manufacture or other means if 
imported by or for the account of the person who exported 
them from the United States; steel boxes, casks, barrels, 
carboys, bags, and other containers or coverings of American 
manufacture exported filled with American products, or 
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exported empty and returned filled with foreign products, 
including shooks and staves when returned as barrels or 
boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, iron or steel drums 
used for the 
shipment of acids, or other chemicals, which shall have 
been actually exported from the United States; but proof 
of the identity of such articles shall be made, under general 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but the exemption of bags from duty shall apply 
only to such domestic bags as may be imported by the 
exporter thereof, and if any such articles are subject to 
internal-revenue tax at the time of exportation, such tax 
shall be proved to have been paid before exportation and 
not refunded; photographic dry plates and films of American 
manufacture (except moving-picture films), exposed abroad, 
whether developed or not, and photographic films light struck 
or otherwise damaged, or worn out, so as to be unsuitable 
for any other purpose than the recovery of the constituent 
materials, provided the basic films are of American man- 
ufacture, but proof of the identity of such articles shall 
be made under general regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; articles exported from the United 
States for repairs may be returned upon payment of a duty 
upon the value of the repairs at the rate at which the 
article itself would be subject if imported, under conditions 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury: Provided, That this paragraph shall not apply 
to any article upon which an allowance of drawback has 
been made, the reimportation of which is hereby prohibited 
except upon payment of duties equal to the drawbacks 
allowed; or to any artirie manufactured in bonded ware- 
houses and exported under any provision of laws. 

1519. Bells, broken, and bell metal, broken and fit only 
to be remanufactured. (Free list) 

1533. Brass, old brass, clippings from brass or Dutch 
metal, all the foregoing, fit only for remanufacture. (Free 
list) 

1542. Linotype and all typesetting machines, typewriters, 
{30 per cent] shoe machinery, [45 per cent] sand-blast 
machines, sludge machines, and tar and oil spreading 
machines [all 45 per cent] used in the construction and 
maintenance of roads and in improving them by the use 
of road preservatives; all the foregoing whether in whole 
or in parts, including repair parts. (All on free list) 

1547. Chromite or chrome ore. (Free list) 

1548. Coal, anthracite, bituminous, [45c. per ton] culm, 
slack, and shale; coke [20 per cent]; compositions used for 
fuel in which coal or coal dust is the component material 
of chief value, whether in briquets or other form [20 per 
cent] (All above on free list): Provided, That if any country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
imposes a duty on any article specified in this paragraph, 
when imported from the United States, an equal duty shall 
be imposed upon such article coming into the United States 
from such country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government. 


1550. Cobalt and cobalt ore. 
1555. Composition metal of which copper is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not specially provided for. 


1556. Copper ore; regulus of, and black or coarse copper, 
and cement copper; old copper, fit only for remanufacture, 
copper scale, clippings from new copper, and copper in 
plates, bars, ingots, or pigs, not manufactured or specially 
provided for. 

1557. Copper sulphate or blue vitriol; 
and subacetate or verdigris. 

1562. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state, and 
metals unwrought, whether capable of being wrought or 


copper acetate 


not, not specially provided~ for. 

1570. Emery ore and corundum ore, and crude artificial 
abrasives. 

1596. Iridium, osmium, palladium, rhodium, and ruthen- 


ium and native combinations thereof with one another or 
with platinum. : 

1597. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and the 
dross or residuum from burnt pyrites. 

1619. Minerals, crude, or not advanced in value or 
condition by refining or grinding, or by other process of 
manufacture, not specially provided for. 

. 1623. Needles, hand sewing or darning. 

1634. Ores of gold, silver, or nickel; nickel matte; ores 

of the platinum metals; sweepings of gold and silver. 


1644. Platinum, unmanufactured or in ingots, bars, 
sheets, or plates not less than % in. in thickness, sponge, 
or scrap. 

1661. Shotgun barrels, in single tubes, forged, rough 
bored. 

1684. Tin ore or cassiterite, and black oxide of tin: 


Provided, That there shall be imposed and paid upon cas- 





siterite, or black oxide of tin, a duty of 4c. per lb., and 
upon bar, block, pig tin and grain or granulated, a duty 
of 6c. per lb., when it is made to appear to the satisfaction 
of the President of the United States that the mines of the 
United States are producing 1500 tons of cassiterite and bar, 
block, and pig tin per year. The President shall make 
known this fact by proclamation, and thereafter said duties 
shall go into effect. 


1685. Tin in bars, blocks or pigs, and grain or granulated 
and scrap tin, including scrap tin plate. (Free list) [Free 
list] 

1697. All barbed wire, whether plain or galvanized. 


Items from Other Schedules 


A number of products and materials in which the iron and 
steel trades are interested appear elsewhere than in the 
Metal schedule of the new tariff bill. Some of these are 
given below. 

207. Bauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise advanced 
in condition in any manner, $1 per ton, (Free) 

Fluorspar, $5.60 per ton. (Free) 

201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick, not specially 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, %4 
of lc. per lb. and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

1536. Brick, not specially provided for: Provided, That 
if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision 
of government imposes a duty on such brick imported from 
the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon 
such brick coming into the United States from such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 

Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined: Amorphous, 10 
per cent ad valorem; crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; crystalline flake, 14%c. per lb. As used in 
this paragraph, the term “crystalline flake’? means graphite 
or plumbago which occurs disseminated as a relatively thin 
flake throughout its containing rock, decomposed or not, and 
which may be or has been separated therefrom by ordinary 
crushing, pulverizing, screening, or mechanical concentration 
process, such flake being made up of a number of parallel 
laminze, which may be separated by mechanical means. 
(Free) 

216. Carbons and electrodes, of whatever material com- 
posed, and wholly or partly manufactured, for producing 
electric are light; electrodes, composed wholly or in part 
of carbon or graphite, and wholly or partly manufactured, 
for electric furnace or electrolytic purposes; brushes, of 
whatever material composed, and wholly or partly manu- 
factured, for electric motors, generators, or other electrical 
machines or appliances; plates, rods, and other forms, of 
whatever material cemposed, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, for manufacturing into the aforesaid brushes; and 
articles or wares composed wholly or in part of carbon or 
graphite, wholly or partly manufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

236. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.75 per ton. 

204. Crude magnesite, 5/16 of 1c. per lb.; caustic calcined 
magnesite, % of lc. per lb.; dead burned and grain mag- 
nesite, not suitable for manufacture into oxychloride 
cements, 23/40 of lc. per Ib. 


Provisions for Elastic Tariff 


A distinct departure in tariff making for the United 
States is provided, the administrative provisions calling for 
an elastic tariff. The President is authorized to increase 
or decrease the duties and to shift to the American valuation 
plan (the ad valorem duties in the bill are based on the 
foreign valuation plan) under certain conditions. 

Subdivision (a) authorizes the President to increase or 
decrease duties and to change classifications whenever 
necessary to equalize the ascertained differences in costs of 
production. No duty, however, may be increased or de- 
creased more than 50 per cent of the duties specified in the 
bill and no authority is given to transfer from the dutiable 
list to the free list, or vice versa; nor may any duty be 
changed from specific to ad valorem, or vice versa. The 
conferees specified that the differences in costs of produc- 
tion are to be ascertained in the United States and in the 
principal competing foreign country, and removed the limit 
as to how long this provision may remain in effect. 

Subdivision (c) prescribes the factors which the Presi- 
dent is to take into consideration in determining differences 
in costs of production and also provides that investigations 
to assist the President in ascertaining such differences are 
to be made by the United States Tariff Commission. The 
conferees eliminated the provision of the Senate that the 
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Washington Plans Enforcement of Flexible Provisions 
of New Tariff Law—Tariff Commission 


to Be Greatly Expanded 


FFICIAL Washington is taking 
a survey of the innovations 
brought about by the new tariff, 
especially by the administrative fea- 
tures which give the Presdient abso- 
lutely unprecedented authority to revise 
the duties prescribed by the schedules 
of the Fordney-McCumber act. A re- 
view of the new law will prove not a 
little disconcerting even to an experi- 
enced student of the tariff when atten- 
tion is given to the radical departures 
from the basic principle underlying all 
former tariff statutes, namely, that the 
legislative branch of the Government 
and not the executive is clothed with 
sole authority to prescribe customs du- 
ties on imported merchandise. 
Congress in the past has authorized 
the President by reciprocity treaty to 
make concessions in the duties on prod- 
ucts entering the United States but 
these concessions have usually been 
limited to reductions not exceeding 20 
per cent. It is also true that the tariff 
laws enacted during the past thirty odd 
years have contained retaliatory pro- 
visions under which the President might 
impose additional duties on products 
received from countries which discrim- 
inate against American goods. 


All Precedents Are Exceeded 


It should be remembered, however, 
that Congress in all these cases has 
prescribed the exact conditions under 
which the executive authority is to be 
exercised and has delegated to the 
President only the right to determine 
when the conditions contemplated in 
the statute have actually arisen. Old- 
line protectionists have always re- 


By W. L. CROUNSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Oct. 2, 1922. 


garded these minor delegations of au- 
thority with disfavor and the history of 
the abortive attempts at negotiating 
reciprocity treaties with Canada _ re- 
flects the attitude which the rank and 
file of the dominant party in Congress 
has always assumed toward legislation 
which put it in the power of the Presi- 
dent to exercise the function formerly 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
House and Senate. 


Precedents Swept Away 


But all precedents are swept away at 
a single stroke by the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff law which transforms the 
schedules of the new statute into a 
flexible system that can be bent and 
twisted to meet any industrial or com- 
mercial emergency that may arise 
without the formality of action by Con- 
gress. No wonder that President Har- 
ding in attaching his signature to the 
new act declared that “if we succeed, 
as I hope we will succeed, in making 
effective the elastic provisions of this 
bill, this will prove the greatest con- 
tribution toward progress in tariff mak- 
ing in a century.” 

Commission to Be Trebled 

The United States Tariff Commission 
will be the agency through which the 
President will exercise his new author- 
ity and present expectations are that 
its work will rank in importance almost 
with that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. So important are the new 
duties that have been delegated to the 
commission that it is the opinion of 
Chairman Marvin that the personne] of 
the commission will have to be in- 
creased at least three-fold and many 


new channels of investigation and re- 
search opened up. 

Very extensive investigation into 
costs of production at home and abroad 
will have to be made by the commission 
which will report its findings from time 
to time to the President with recom- 
mendations for rate or valuation 
changes. Whenever a manufacturer, 
importer or consumer becomes con- 
vinced that there should be a change in 
a rate or valuation basis he will be at 
liberty to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of either the President or the 
commission and it is understood that all 
appeals addressed to the White House 
will be automatically referred to the 
commission for examination. 

It may be assumed that many re- 
quests for changes will be ignored and 
it is to be expected—in fact, it is to be 
hoped—that a large percentage of the 
requests for changes in either rate or 
valuation basis will be rejected; other- 
wise business would find itself in a con- 
stant turmoil far from conducive to 
prosperity. 


Scope of President’s Powers 


The principal features of the new 
flexible tariff were set owt in the last 
issue of HARDWARE AGE. These con- 
stitute but a part of the provisions of 
the law which clothe the President with 
the power to change rates. They are, 
of course, the most novel and in some 
respects the most important but they 
are supplemented by other sections de- 
signed to prevent unfair competition 
with American industry by foreign 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


Vecambotneyecconnnvnstenapanensovenntenasanenenevcansnsueueregervarsneseonsssegenen.openenanenszeneey 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 16, 17, 1922. Headquarters, Hotel 
Ambassador. T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1922. Headquarters, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. T. James Fernley, secretary- 
treasurer, 505 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 18, 19, 20, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 


TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 1923. A.. M. Cox, secretary, 
822 Dallas County Bank Bldg., Dallas. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Denver City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Col., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 
1923. W. W. McAllister, secretary, 
treasurer, Boulder, Col. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Jefferson County Armory, 
* Louisville, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1923. 
J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1928. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 
1923. G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos, 
Ind. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, The 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 1923. W. A. Clark, 
secretary-treasurer, 209% West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City. 


IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND FMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Boise, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, January, 


1923. (Place to be announced later.) 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Rome Hotel. Exhibition at 
Auditorium. George H. Dietz, secre- 
tary, Little Bldg., Lincoln. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 6. 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 


PAcIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Spokane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 
8, 9, 1923. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1923. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, 
treasurer, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1928. Sharon E. Jones, 
secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. ‘Exhibition in 
the new Municipal Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, 1001 Schwind Build- 
ing, Dayton. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel, Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 
15, 1923. L. D. Nish, secretary-treas- 
urer, Elgin, Il. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 18, 14, 15, 16, 1928. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 18, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A. R. 
Sales, secretary, Mason City. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 
1923. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Grand Forks, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
secretary, Grand Forks. 


C. N. Barnes, 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1923. Le Roy Smith, secre- 
tary, 112 Market Street, San Francisco. 


MissouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1923. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 


New York STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1923. Headquarters, Powers Hotel, 
Sessions and Expositions at Exposition 
Park. John B. Foley, secretary, City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 


NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 28, 1923. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High St., Boston. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, Southern Di- 
vision, Convention, Fullerton, Feb. 27- 
28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION (place to be announced 
later), February, 1923. H. S. Hitch- 
cock, secretary, Woodbury. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS CONYENTION. (Place to be 
announced later.) May 8, 9, 10, 11, 
1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 
Columbia, S. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, May, 1923. (Place 
to be announced later.) L. P. Biggs, 
cecretary, 815-816 Southern Trust 
Building, Little Rock. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., 
June, 1923. Herbert P. Sheets, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Argos, Ind. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
covering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida. (Date and place to be 
announced later ) Walter Harlan, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
(Date and place to be announced later.) 
E. R. Gross, secretary-treasurer, Agri- 
cultural College. 
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Predict Favorable Conditidns for 1923 


Oliver Brothers, Inc., of New York City, State That 
Prices Will React to Slightly Lower Levels 
Before Prosperous Era Begins 


ing to-day, we see a distinct note 

of optimism in future conditions, 
the prevailing expressed opinion being 
that with the coal and railroad strikes 
definitely behind us business can go 
forward on an even keel and we may 
expect prosperity. 

There are many factors that might 
give some foundation to this feeling; 
namely, the extremely sound banking 
situation that prevails to-day, the very 
perceptible improvement in conditions 
in European countries—with the ex- 
ception of Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria—the remarkably fine agricultural 
prospects and possibly also the very 
strong buying power of the public as 
a whole, illustrated chiefly by the tre- 
mendous power of the automobile in- 
dustry. We might possibly mention 
also the condition of the security mar- 
kets. We just mention this phase to 
indicate the general sentiment, not that 
we believe this proposition is really a 
first class barometer of actual condi- 
tions. 


ik analyzing the sentiment prevail- 


The Question of Labor 


To offset the various appearances of 
optimism enumerated above, we might 
mention that the settlement of the 
various strikes would seem to be a 
complete victory for the labor element, 
causing either a maintenance of high 
wages which have been prevailing, or 
in some cases a very substantial in- 
crease in the wage rate. But, more 
than this, is the major proposition that 
it necessarily has given complete con- 
fidence to the labor element in their 
tremendous power to control the coun- 
try, and gives no assurances that the 
present settlement will be permanent 
or that we will not have a renewal of 
striking conditions the forepart of 
next year. 

Other phases of the situation that 
are not particularly favorable are the 
complete demoralization of Germany’s 
financial condition as well as the lack 
of improvement in Russia and Aus- 
tria. Such a complete breakdown 
necessarily cannot help but affect con- 
ditions throughout all Europe and in- 
directly conditions in our own country. 
Primarily, indemnity payments must 
necessarily suffer, but, we are affected 
more or less directly by exports to these 
countries. 


Inflation of Currencies 


We might repeat again what we have 
remarked in previous letters — that 
Germany’s tremendous inflation is the 


result of the overabundance of paper 
currency. We, ourselves, are suffering 
from a certain species of inflation 
caused possibly by the fact that there 
is an overabundance of real money in 
circulation in this country, and the ef- 
fort to keep an abnormal amount in 
circulation has a tendency to keep 
prices high. Outbreaks of war in 
Southern Europe between Greece and 
Turkey do not help toward stabiliza- 
tion. We might also mention that, as 
far as we are able to judge, the high 
protective tariff has not given uni- 
versal satisfaction, because looking far 
into the future it would seem essential 
that a certain amount of foreign goods 
come into this country in order to as- 
sist in the stabilization of foreign coun- 
tries, because it will be difficult to have 
a real period of prosperity unless con- 
ditions reach something like a normal 
basis all over the world. 

In our comment letter of Dec. 12, 
1921, we called attention to the con- 
ditions that prevailed after the Na- 
poleonic Wars and after our own Civil 
War. These showed that prices after 
the previous wars declined to a point 
where they were approximately 50 
per cent above pre-war prices, reach- 
ing that point with terrific rapidity. 
Following this there was a period of 
readjustment, followed by certain mi- 
nor price movements for a while up- 
ward and then for a longer period 
downward. After that letter was writ- 
ten during the first quarter of 1922 
prices reached a general average of 
approximately fifty per cent above pre- 
war level, and since that time we have 
had a general advance in practically all 
commodities. We have heard numer- 
ous statements that this general ad- 
vance will last through 1923, but we 
cannot bring ourselves to share this 
view. 


Price Increases Analyzed 


In making a close analysis of the 
reasons for this upward price move- 
ment, we cannot find that it was caused 
by a universal demand for commodities. 
We believe it will be universally ad- 
mitted that this movement was almost 
wholly caused by the coal strike, fol- 
lowed by the railroad strike. This had 
the effect originally of causing the 
prices of coal to soar to a point where 
costs of fabrication were increased ma- 
terially, and caused a tremendous slow- 
ing up of production because of lack 
of coal with which to operate. 

At no time can we find in the whole 
price movement that demand for com- 


modities reached abnormal proportions, 
but we do find that the supplies of 
commodities reached sub-normal pro- 
portions. The result is that the entire 
fabric of the price movement is based 
on an insecure foundation. Prices of 
certain commodities have reached ab- 
normal proportions, and we have in 
mind particularly in this connection 
steel and kindred products. We con- 
sider, for instance, bar steel at $2.25 
per 100 lbs., base, too high to be 
healthy, would also consider galvanized 
sheets at $4.60, base, a little out of line, 
and we might carry this situation 
through such finished products as ma- 
chine and carriage bolts and nuts, 
track bolts and spikes, etc. As far as 
finished hardware is concerned, the 
movement in the raw materials to date 
has not made itself felt to the same 
extent, but this is explained by the fact 
that we brought out in previous letters 
to our clients, and which is illustrated 
by our two price charts, namely the 
hardware chart and the iron and steel 
chart, which all of our clients probably 
have in their offices—that in practic- 
ally every instance prices of finished 
hardware follow the prices of raw ma- 
terial by about three months or so. 


No Immediate Recession 


While the coal strike to all intents 
and purposes is over and the railroad 
strike seems to be drifting toward a 
settlement, we under no circumstances 
believe that prices will show an im- 
mediate recession, and we are rather 
of the opinion that they will hold firm 
through the balance of this year. We 
would not care, however, to predict 
that they would remain at the present 
high level into 1923. As stated above, 
the advances were caused by higher 
costs and lessened supply because of 
strikes, and also we might mention the 
series of wage advances caused by la- 
bor shortage. With the strikes over 
there should be a period of several 
months possibly utilized in catching up 
with production, but after that period 
with the chief cause of high prices re- 
moved we are inclined to believe that 
there will be a recession to lower levels. 
This belief is more or less strengthened 
by the apparent fact that the residen- 
tial building boom would seem to have 
reached its height and will probably 
show a recession. This position is fur- 
ther strengthened by the belief that 
there will not be a tremendous boom in 
industrial construction, such as office 
buildings or railroad construction with 
prices at the present level, because such 
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construction represents permanent in- 
vestment and investors must have con- 
fidence in a steady return over a period 
of years. 


What Is Needed 


We do believe, however, that we 
would have solid normal business con- 
ditions if prices of commodities around 
the first quarter of 1923 receded to a 
somewhat lower point than that pre- 
vailing to-day so that investors in 
building construction would have per- 
fect confidence in the situation. We 
further believe that we would have an 
attractive market situation if some 
duly authorized body was put in charge 
to regulate the coal and railroad situ- 
ation with full authority to enforce its 
decisions so that the public would not 
be faced with the continuous fear of a 
repetition of the situation that has been 
prevailing during this summer. We 
are also of the belief that Congress 
should adopt a new immigration law 
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letting down the ropes a trifle, but we 
are under the impression that with the 
labor element in the ascendency there 
is no hope for any such law being 
passed at present at least. 


Shortage of Labor 


Undoubtedly, for a time at least we 
may expect a labor shortage. This 
situation should keep prices from go- 
ing anywhere near to the low level 
which prevailed during the first quarter 
of 1922. In connection with the labor 
shortage, we might refer to the old say- 
ing that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, and during the next decade 
we are rather inclined to believe that 
a number of labor-saving devices will 
probably be effected, possibly further 
large combinations of industry go into 
effect and methods perfected to in- 
tensify production. The ultimate re- 
sult may be that we might possibly not 
need the influx of immigration which 
prevailed before the war, and at the 
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same time be in a position to pay labor 
considerably higher prices than pre- 
vailed before the war and still secure 
various commodities at an average low 
level. 

We believe that there will possibly 
be a railroad car shortage during the 
next couple of months; possibly a delay 
in securing materials; probably further 
advances in commodities, and under the 
circumstances we are under the impres- 
sion that our clients would be safe in 
making purchases for their require- 
ments for the fourth quarter. We be- 
lieve, however, that the movement will 
not continue through 1923, and we 
would be very cautious about making 
purchases at to-day’s level even into 
the first quarter of next year. We be- 
lieve that we will have very favorable 
business conditions in 1923, but expect 
prices to react to a slightly lower level 
before this period starts. 

. Yours very truly, 
OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. 


American Buyers Victimized in Germany 


U. S. Representatives Suffer as Result of Not Investigating Firms 
—Vice Consul at Hamburg Issues Warning 


<= interesting commentary on the 
trials and tribulations of Ameri- 
can buyers in Germany appeared in 
The Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin of New York recent- 
ly. The item is as follows: 

“The low price level in Germany has 
induced a multitude of American busi- 
ness men, perhaps hitherto inexperi- 
enced in foreign trade, to make buying 
trips or to send their representatives 
to that country on buying tours, Vice 
Consul Walk, Hamburg, has informed 
the Department of Commerce. In many 
instances, he states, these men have not 
taken the necessary precautions in deal- 
ing with German firms which had 
charge of the details of buying and 


forwarding of the goods, and, unfortu- 


nately, have been victimized. 

German concerns, according to Mr. 
Walk, will generally insist on making 
their contracts with Americans in dol- 
lars, since, among other reasons, they 
believe that they can more nearly ap- 
proximate the world prices for goods 
if they talk to an American in dollars 
rather than in marks. 

“*When an American desires to buy 
in marks and at current domestic prices 
he is sometimes induced to do this 
through a German middleman,’ said 
Mr. Walk. ‘A case in which this ar- 
rangement worked out in a particularly 
disastrous manner has recently come to 
the attention of the consulate at Ham- 
burg, the American having to pocket a 
loss of $2,000 and leave for home with- 
out prosecuting the culprit, as his busi- 
ness required his immediate return to 
the United States.’ 





“To protect themselves from un- 
scrupulous firms, American business 
men who contemplate buying tours in 
Germany are advised by the writer to 
take the following precautions: 

“1. Choose your export agency in 
Germany as carefully as you would in 
any other country. Do not rely too 
much on casual recommendations. Sev- 
eral agencies are prepared to give the 
credit and rating of German firms. 
Bank references should also be con- 
sulted. 

“2. A written contract should be en- 
tered into defining the rights and duties 
of the parties, and especially the exact 
commissions to be paid. The last point 
should not be left to an oral under- 
standing, as it very often is a matter 
of great contention. 

“3, Unless the exporting company is 
well known and one with which the 
American buyer has already done busi- 
ness, it is not good policy to hand over 
money in a lump sum for distribution 
among the jobbers and manufacturers 
from whom goods have been bought. 
It is better to make the necessary de- 
posits in the banks agreed upon to the 
credit of the manufacturer or jobber, 
to be paid by the bank against railroad 
bills of lading to the port of shipment. 
The buyer should not relax his precau- 
tions here, but should follow the goods 
to the warehouse in the free port, and 
their subsequent shipment on the boat, 
by getting the bills of lading and ware- 
house receipts or certified copies there- 
of. For further protection the contract 
should contain a provision by which the 
American buyer may insist that the 


railroad bill of lading or warehouse 
receipt be indorsed over to him. 

“These precautions are most advisa- 
ble because the average American busi- 
ness man abroad has no time to engage 
in litigation should matters go wrong. 
His time is usually required by his 
husiness at home, and when he is in 
Europe to buy goods it is generally on 
a flyer of six or seven weeks. The best 
precaution, of course, is tu deal with a 
dependable export and buying agency, 
but in many cases where Americans 
are buying here for the first time they 
pick their agents more or less at ran- 
dom. In these instances, the depart- 
ment advises, it may prove very profit- 
able to take the precautions suggested 
above.” 


Featuring Electrical Goods 


For the purpose of stimulating inter- 
est in the “House Electrical” and “Own 
Your Home” movement, the Atlas Edu- 
cational Film Co., Oak Park, IIl., has 
prepared an educational film that will 
be shown under the auspices of and at 
the request of various clubs, civic or- 
ganizations, real estate boards, etc. 

This film has been financed in part 
by the Richard-Wilcox Mfg. Co., to- 
gether with several other organizations 
and concerns, which have taken an 
active interest in this movement. In 
the making of the film a modern six- 
room brick Colonial house is to be 
erected in Glen Ellyn, Ill., and every 
phase of the construction to be recorded 
by the eye of the camera. A human in- 
test story is woven around these events. 
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WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY 





EAVY buying is reported in most of the 

principal wholesale hardware centers 
throughout the country. Dealers are said to 
be placing large orders with jobbers for staple 
lines, and the sale of “futures” is also reported 
to be large. Prices are still advancing, and 
jobbers are more or less unanimous in the 
opinion that no declines are likely for some 
time. 


Steel mills are reported to be operating 70 
per cent of normal, but car shortages, it is said, 
are holding up deliveries at mills and factories. 

Market observers stress the fact that the 
numerous price advances of the past few weeks 
have materially increased buying on the part 
of dealers for future requirements. Low retail 
stocks, it is stated, are -being replenished more 
rapidly than had been expected. 





NEW 


Observations and Comments 


D URING the past week jobbers have been busy revising 
cost and price lists to conform with the various re- 
cent advances made by manufacturers. In many lines, 
notably builders’ hardware, there is considerable detail 
involved in perfecting the data books. There are so many 
items to be figured, and although 10 per cent is the aver- 
age amount of increase along the line there are variances 
of from 1 to 2 per cent. Consequently, it was rather diffi- 
cult for the HARDWARE AGE reporter to procure more 
than a brief interview on market conditions in each case. 

Salesmen traveling for wholesale houses are turning in 
large orders for winter goods, particularly sleds, snow 
shovels and ice scrapers. These call for delivery October 
1, and November 1. One salesman considered this a good 
indication of dealer optimism, in view of the fact that in 
the Metropolitan district there was no real snow last year. 


Current Demands 


TAPLE items are in active demand. All kinds of me- 

chanics’ tools are moving rapidly, and there are ac- 
tually depleted stocks on some items. Axes and buck 
saws are called for on 90 per cent of the orders received by 
jobbers. There is a big demand for these items. It is 
thought that dealers contemplate a severe winter and a 
probable shortage of coal. This would, of course, neces- 
sitate the use of wood for fuel. Hence the demand for 
axes and buck saws. Roller skates are so scarce that 
some jobbers have stopped taking orders, being unable 
to fill them. This seems to be a gonened shortage in this 
district. 


Hatchets, full 


Axes and Hatchets.—This is one of C 
shingling, No. 1, 


the most active lines in the local mar- 
ket. Reports indicate that dealers are 
buying in good quantities. Household 
hatchets stocks are broken. 


Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $15 per doz. net; 3% to 4% Ilb., 
$15. 50 per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., $16. 50 
per doz. net; 4% to 5% Ib., $16. 50 per 
doz. net; 5% ‘lb. solid, $17 per doz. net. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 

ork: 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, in., 
3 to 4 Ilb., $17.25 per doz. net; 3% to ts - ‘in., 12c, per Ib.; 
% D » $17.75 per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., Ib.; %-in., 10c. per Ib.; 
$18.25 ‘per doz, net. per Ib. 


Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3% 


Common 
lb., $17 per doz. net. 


polished half and 
$18.80 per doz.; No. cent 

2, $19.40 per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts—As mentioned be- 
fore in this report, there has been a 
slight adjustment by some jobbers in 
this district on carriage bolts amount- 
ing to 5 per cent advance. 
ever, is not general. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 
Square nuts, 4-in., 16c. per lb.; 
l5c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per Ib.; 


carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 30 to 35 and 5 per cent; 


YORK 


Collection Situation 


B ig-~ypeors report complicated collection difficulties. It 
is generally agreed that prompt payers are just as 
prompt, and that many dealers are discounting their bills. 
But the chronic slow payers of the past are showing an 
utter disregard to collection letters and threats of suit. 
They are slower than ever in settling past accounts. This 
has involved much added work for the credit men and in 
the wholesale hardware trade. Most jobbers are endeavor- 
ing to adjust the situation to a more business like basis, 
as outstanding debts involve added detail work on the 
clerical forces, tending to increase overhead costs. 


Recent Advances 


| Sggpremenencer the most interesting price increase an- 
nounced this past week was a 10 per cent advance on 
Eagle, Corbin and Miller padlocks. This practically means 
a general advance of 10 per cent on standard locks, as 
other makes were advanced during the past two weeks, 
as announced previously. Other price changes follow: 

Enterprise meat choppers advanced 10 per cent. 

Coes wrenches advanced 10 per cent. 

Fork handles declined 10 per cent. 

Light bush hooks are now quoted at $14 per doz. 
bush hooks are now quoted at $16 per doz. 

Local jobbers announce that Stanley Works have made 
advances ranging from 5 to 10 per cent on bright butts, 
straps and tees, square and round barrel bolts, wrought 
goods and plated butts. 

Some jobbers have adjusted quotations on carriage 
bolts, which average around 5 per cent advance. 


Heavy 


larger and thicker, 30 to 35 and 5 per 


Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon folts, % and 
smaller, 60 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent to 50 
and 10 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
40 per cent to 45 per cent; brass, 4/32 
and 14/20, 75 per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 and 10 to 60 per cent. 
Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 

Lock washers, 7 to % in., 70 and 5 
per cent *%& to % in., Py 10 and 5 per 
cent; 34 to 1 in., 40 ‘and 5 per cent. 


This, how- 


¥%-in., lle. per 
%-in., 9c. 
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Drapery Hardware.—This is usually 
a good fall item. The jobbers report 
that sales are very satisfactory through- 
out the line of curtain rods, pole rings 
and drapery hooks. Stocks appear 
ample, and there is no rumor of any 
price changes. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 

Curtain Rods.—lIron, brass plated, 
12-ft. lengths, %-in., 2%c. per ft.; 
3g-in., 3%4c. per ft. Extension Rods. 
yvs-in. brass tube, solid inner rod, ex- 
tends from 23 to 42-in., 38c., per doz. 
Extension Rods. —'%4-in brass tubes, 
brass ends, extends from 24 to 44-in., 
95c. per doz. 

Curtain Poles.—Mahogany and oak 
1- ee Na 50 per 100 ft.; 1%-in., $5 per 
100 

teaches Pole Sets.—Consisting of 1 
pr. of ends, 1 pr. of brackets and 10 
rings, 1-in., mahogany finish, $3.85 
per doz. sets; 1%-in. mahogany 
fininsh, $3.25 per doz.-sets.; 1-in. oak 
finish, $3.85 per doz. sets; 1%-in. oak 
finish, $3.25 per doz. sets; 1l-in. white 
enamel finish, $6.45 per doz. sets; 1%- 
in white enamel finish, $6.40 per doz. 
sets. 

Pole Rings.—Polished steel brass 
plated, 1%-in., 32c. per doz.; 1%-in., 
36c. per doz. Wooden Pole Rings, 
with screw eyes, mahogany, 1%-in.. 
$1.30 tag 100; 1%-in. mahogany, $1.40 
per 100; 1%-in. oak, $1.30 per 100, and 
1%-in., $1.40 per 100. List +40. 

Pole Ends—Polished brass, for 
l-in. pole, $2.75 per doz.; for 1%4-in. 
poles, $4.50 per doz. 

Pole Brackets.—Steel brass plated, 


l-in. pole, 48c. per doz.; 14-in. pole, 
48c. per doz. 
Drapery Hooks. — Metal, _ steel 


plated, 48c. per doz. Solid brass, 89c. 


per gross. 
Galvanized Pails.—As this issue goes 
to press there is a report of a 10 per 
cent wage increase in the various sheet 
mills. New York offices of interested 
firms seemed of the opinion that it was 
merely the official announcement of the 
general steel wage advance of two 
weeks ago, and not a new advance. 
Under the circumstances it is not 
thought that there will be any im- 
mediate advances on finished galvanized 
ware. Current prices vary, as interest 
increases. Stocks appear ample. 
Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 
Light galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.25- 
$2.37 per doz.; 10-qt., $2.50-$2.59 per 


doz.; 12-qt., $2.80 per doz.; 14-qt., 
= 10- $3, i per doz.; 16-qt. $3.75 per 


_ galvanized pails, 12-qt., 
$3.65 per doz.; 14-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 
16-qt., $5 per ‘doz. 


Hand Tools.—It seems that the ma- 
jority of mechanics are working, as 
there is a very active demand for all 
kinds of hand tools. Generally speak- 
ing, there was every evidence of firm 
prices throughout the various lines, 
though there was some rumor this past 
week that there might be advances on 
hammers. It will be remembered that 
sledges were advanced two weeks ago. 
Stocks are almost fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 

Claw hammers, No. size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $11.48 per doz. 

Machinists’ hammers, 8-0z., $8.40 per 
doz., 12-0z., $12 per doz.; 16-oz., $8.60 
per doz.; 20-oz., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
an. 11 in., without drill points, 
$2.30 ea. Same, large size, length, 
on in., $2.42 ea. Same, black enamel 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, 
$2.17 ea. Same, solid steel frame, 
detachable steel handle, hollow end 
handle, partly “erg ——— 11 in., 
no drill point, $1.9 

Breast ills. #1 valleable iron frame, 


adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
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15 in., $2.35 ea. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8 in., $3 ea. Same, ball bear- 
ing, malleable iron stock, chuck and 
crank nickel plated, with level at- 
tachment, 17% in., 2-jaw, $3.83 ea. 
38-jaw chucks, $4.35 ea, 

Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow 5 in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12 in., 
$1.40 ea.; 15 in., $1.43 ea.; 18 in., $1. 45 
ea.; 24 in., $1.55 ea.; 30 ‘in., $1.65 ea. 


Nails.—Varying prices continue for 
nails. The demand is active, and stocks 
only fair. Wire nails are particularly 
hard to get. 

Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 
Wire nails, $3.35 to $3.75 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
net per keg. Cut nails, $4.10 base per 
a Coated nails, $3.25 to $4 base per 
eg. 
Wire nails and brads in small lots, 

75 and 10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib.. 
$6.95 for galvanized, and $5.20 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


site torneeeernceneseeaneerine 


Novel Lease Condition 


A recent issue of a Chicago news- 
paper contained the following un- 
usual and interesting item: 

“Negotiations of an unusual 
downtown lease was announced to- 
day» the terms of which disclosed 
that a reduction of $1,000 a year in 
the rental of a shop had been speci- 
fied on condition that the tenant 
spend $5,000 a year in advertising, 
and in each advertisement should 
mention the building. Representa- 
tives of Gordon Strong, owner of 
the building, said he believed the 
value of the advertising would far 
exceed the difference in rental al- 








lowed the Torrington Company, of 
Torrington, Conn., the lessee.” 
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Mail Boxes.—Following the recent 
Government order that all houses be 
equipped with mail boxes, there has 
been a very active demand. Stocks so 
far are adequate. 


Mail boxes, stamped steel, 11%-in. 

x 5-in. x 3-in., 2 flat keys, tempered 
steel clips for newspapers, black 
japanned finish, $8 per doz. Same ox- 
idized zine rust proof finish, $12 per 
doz. Same 11% x 5% x 2y,-in., brass 
panel with name clip for card and 
newspaper spring clip, furnished with 
screws, brass plated finish or an- 
tique copper finish, $13.50 per doz. 

Mail boxes, sheet steel, 10% x 5% 

x 2%-in., lever lock, flat keys, 

glass panel, black enamel finish, 

$31.70 per doz. Same, antique cop- 
per, $21 per doz. 

Mail box, steel, 1ll-in. x 14-in. x 
4-in., aluminum finish, 5 lever locks, 

2 flat keys, $53 per doz. 

Rope and Twine.—At press time 
there was no information on the 
rumored price advances. Prices of last 
week continue. Stocks are ample and 
demands fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 
19%c. per lb. Hardware grade, 18%4c. 
per lb. Sisal, No. 1 grade, 15°. per 
Ib.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 13c. per Ib. 
Bolt rope, 23c. per lb. 

Lath yarn, 13c to 15c. per Ib. Jute 
wrapping twine, 2044c. to 25%c. per 
lb. India hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 
18¢c per lb. 

Rubbish Burners.—Interest for this 
item has increased slightly, with prices 
steady and fairly ample stock. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 
Galvanized wire rubbish burners, 
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with heavy iron supports, dipped in 
asphaltum, 20 in. high, 14 in. diam- 
eter, weight 11 Ib., $30 per doz.; 24 
in. high, 15 in. diameter, weight 16 
lb., $36 per doz.; 30 in. high, 18 in. 
diameter, weight’ 22 Ib., $54 per doz.; 

35 in. high, 30 in. diameter, weight 
35 lb., $72 per doz. All less 5 per cent 
discount. 


Sash Cord.—Sash cord is in steady 
demand at steady prices, fair stocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 39%c. to 42c. 
base per lb 

Prices vary according to grade, and 
yg also in different sections of the 
city. 


Sash Weights.—Prices are considered 
stiff, stocks are in fairly good condi- 
tion and buying is fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sash weights, $3.15 per 100 lb. from 
New York stock, $2.75-$2.90 per 100 
Ib. from factory. 


Screws.—Screws are in good demand, 
and stocks are said to be adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine — screws, 
stove, iron, flat and round, No. 2 and 
No. 3, 69-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 70-10-5 per cent; fillister, No. 
2 and No. 3, 55-10-5 per cent; No. 4 
and larger, 60-10-10 per cent. Brass, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 
55-10-5 per cent; No. 2 and No. 3, 
50-10-10 per cent; No. 4 and larger, 
55-10-5 per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 

Cap screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set 
screws, 70 per cent. 


Stove Pipe.—Prices are considered 
stiff on stove pipe, though the demand 
is steadily on the increase. Stocks ap- 
pear ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 
12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $1.40 to 
$1.60 per doz. lengths net; 4%-in., 
$1.55 to $1.75 per doz. lengths net; 5- 
in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths net; 
5\%-in., $2 to $2.25 per doz. lengths 
net; 6-in., $2.25 to $2.50 per doz. 
lengths net. 


Snow Shovels.—Jobbers are receiving 
good orders calling for delivery Oct. 1 
and Nov. 1.” The rumor of advances on 
this line is not so prevalent as it was 
last week. Stocks are good. 


Jobbers’ quotations,f.o.b.New York: 

Galvanized steel snow _ shovels, 
ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10-in., ash 
D handle, $2.40 per doz. Same, ribbed 
steel blade, 21 x 16-in., reinforced 
back, D handle, $11.50 per doz. Same, 
spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in. 
japanned D handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—Orders are coming in with 
fair rapidity on this line. Deliveries 
call for Nov. 1. Stocks are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b.New York: 

Sleds—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. -1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each; 
No. 3, $5.75 each; No. 4, $6.25 each: 
No. 5, $8.50 each. Junior Racer, $5 
each; Racer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11 each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
83% per cent; f.o.b. factory, 35 per 
cent. 

List Prices.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, $3.40 
each; No. 12, $3.75 each; Racer, $4 
each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
40 and 5 per cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Sept. 30. 


prices of hardware in this center 

as compared with the prices a 
year ago is very interesting when con- 
sidered with the advances made on the 
raw material out of which a large 
amount of hardware is made. For in- 
stance the price on January first of 
steel billets was $28 per ton and the 
price to-day is $40. Bars, plates and 
shapes were $1.60 per 100 pounds, com- 
pared with $2.25 to-day. Basic pig 
iron was then $18.25 per ton at Valley 
furnace, compared with $34 now. Wire 
rods were $36 per ton as against $47.50 
to-day. Furnace coke was $2.75 per 
tcn contrasted with $11.50 now. 

On the other hand local prices of first 
quality, single bit, unhandled axes, 3 
to 4 lbs., was $14.50 base on Jan. 1 and 
to-day the price is $12. Small carriage 
bolts were quoted at 60-10 per cent 
discount last January and the present 
price is 50 per cent discount. Copper 
rivets and burrs were 50 per cent dis- 
count against 40-5 per cent discount 
now. One line of files sold at 50-10-10 
per cent discount then and 50-10 per 
cent now. Nails were $3.25 ‘base 
against $3.45 base now. Steel sheets 
were $4.15 per 100 pounds against 
to-day’s price of $4.85. Galvanized barb 
wire was quoted at $3.90 per 100 
pounds and the present price is $4.10. 

It can be seen readily that advances 
in finished products have not yet fol- 
lowed, to a great degree, the large 
advances made on the raw material. 
Of course present prices on finished 
hardware are largely based on manu- 
facturing costs figured upon the price 
of raw material at time of production, 
which was some months ago, and as 
the higher priced raw material goes 
into production it will tend to increase 
the prices of finished products. 

So there seems to be very little evi- 
dence on the business horizon of any 
radical declines in prices of hardware 
for the next few months. Some of the 
conservative people think that high 
prices will continue into next year and 
then there are many who believe they 
will extend past next summer before 
any reductions of note become effective. 

These same people do not think that 
the high prices will terminate at that 
time, but they do believe that if there 
are any tendencies toward weakening 
that they will come some months after 
the first of the year, if they come at 
all. Hardware dealers seem to be 
pretty well convinced that the market 
has no weak tendencies and their 
orders in this section, at least, lead one 
to believe that they are taking advan- 
tage of rising markets and buying not 
only for present needs but looking 
toward the future. Future orders are 
coming in much better this year than 
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last year and this also goes to prove © 


the settled feeling over the present 
price levels remaining up. 
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There were several more price in- 
creases reported in the local market 
last week. Business is certainly pick- 
ing up and growing into the kind that 
means overtime and night work for 
local factories and distributors. The 
seasonable weather in this section has 
quickened the demand for fall lines. 
Fill-in orders on early fall merchandise 
have already started to come in and 
indicates the good demand in the 
country. 

Transportation difficulties continue to 
cause some delays and inconvenience. 
The car shortage has also been inter- 
fering with getting the supplies of coal 
to manufacturers who want to speed 
up their production. Collections show 
improvement and country buyers are 
in the market in larger numbers. 


Alarm Clocks.—Sales continue to run 
ahead of last year. A shortage of this 
line would not be surprising as the sea- 
son advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. lots, 
$11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, $13.20 
in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; Black 
Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 in case 
lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 
in case lots; Lookout, $13.20 in doz. 
lots, $12.84 in case lots; Sleepmeter, 
$15.12 in doz. lots, $14-64 in case lots. 


Ammunition.—Jobbers are finding it 
difficult to keep stocks on hand and fac- 
tories predict shortages. American 
double barrel hammer and hammerless 
shot guns have advanced $1 each. 

Automobile Accessories.—Sales have 
slowed down somewhat during the past 
week, but the demand is strong for ac- 
cessories to convert the car into winter 
use. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks, $2.65 
each; lots of 10, $2.25 each; twin- 
cylinder foot pumps, $1.35 each; doz. 
lots, $15; Simplex jacks, No. 36, $1.75 
each, doz. lots each $1.60; Weed 
chains, single lots, 25 per cent dis- 
count, doz. lots, 334% per cent dis- 
count; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.25 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.65 each; Bethlehem spark plugs, 
36c. each; Bethlehem spark plugs, 
mica type, 60c. each; Bethlehem 
spark plugs, standard porcelain type, 
58c.; Splitdorf plugs, 58c. each; lots 
of 100, 56c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 
special for Fords, 50c. each; lots of 
100, 48c. each; Champion X plugs, 
45ce. each; lots of 100, 41c. each; 
Champion O plugs, 53c. each; lots of 
100, 50c. each; Hercules Giant, 60c. 
each; Hercules Junior, 35c. each. 


Axes.—Sales continue to improve, 
and orders are running well ahead of 
last year’s. A total advance of $1.50 
on unhandled axes has been put into 
effect since summer. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted 
unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $12.00 doz. 
base; double bitted, $17.00 doz. base; 
good quality black unhandled axes, 
same weight, single bitted, $11.00 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$13.00 to $20.00 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


Bolts and Nuts.—There is consider- 
able difficulty in keeping up stocks. The 
demand continues unusually heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 40-5 
per cent off list; small carriage bolts, 
50 per cent off list; large sized ma- 
chine bolts, 50-5 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
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cent off list; all lag 50-10 


per cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware—There is a 
scarcity of hinges and butts. Orders 
are heavy on all lines and factories 
bending all efforts to increase produc- 
tion. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 3% x 3% ste@ butts, old 
copper and dull brass finish, in case 
lots, $2.52 doz. pr.; 4 x 4 steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.80 doz. pr.; heavy bevel 
steel inside sets, case lots, $6.00 doz.: 
steel bit-keyed front door sets, $1.40 
per set; wrought brass bit-keyed 
front door sets, $2.50 per set; cylin- 
der front‘door sets, $6.50 per set. 


screws, 


Chains.—Prices advanced last week 
about 50 cents per 100 Ib. on coil chain, 
and about 5 per cent on weldless chains. 
Sales are exceptionally heavy for this 
time of year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: *%-in., proof coil chains, 
$8.50 per 100 lb.; weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent off list; No. 00 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 
Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Sales are 

large and prices are firm. Present 
prices are considered low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 
40-5 per cent discount. 
Cutlery.—Dealers who have for sev- 

eral months put off ordering pocket 
cutlery, butchers’ cutlery, kitchen cut- 
lery and kindred lines are now order- 
ing very freely for their fall and winter 
requirements. In view of the new 
tariff, higher prices are being talked 
now and some factories have already 
advanced prices 10 per cent. All 
American pocket cutlery factories are 
now pretty well booked up on orders 
from jobbers for four to six months to 
come. 


Field Fence.—A local advance has 
been reported this week. The market 
is firm and sales are reported good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per cent 
discount from lists. 

Files.—Demand continues heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American files, 65-5 per cent 
off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent 
off list; Disston files, 60-5 per cent 
off list; Black Diamond files, 50-5 
per cent off list. 

Food Choppers.—Sales continue to 
increase. The Enterprise Mfg. Co. ad- 
vanced meat choppers Sept. 15, No. 5— 
25 cents each list; No. 10 and 12—50 
cents, No. 22 and 32—$1. Lard presses 
$1 each advanced in list. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Universal, No. 0, $12.15; No. 

1, $15.00; No. 2, $18.20; No. 3, $24.30. 

Galvanized Wire. — Manufacturers 
claim their advances to date, aggregat- 
ing 10 per cent, barely allow them to 
break even with increased costs of fuel, 
materials and labor, and that further 
advances may be expected. There was 
no change in prices last week and re- 
tailers continue to buy freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Competition galvanized 
water pails, 8 qt., $1.85 doz.; 10 qt. 
; 12 qt., $2.35 doz.; 14 qt., 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 
1, $5.85; No. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7.75. 
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Garden Hose.—Jobbers are booking 
some business in garden hose for early 
spring shipment. Prices are about 
¥% cent a foot higher than a year ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: %-in. two ply molded hose, 

9% to llc. per ft.; 5%-in. cord hose, 

8% to 10c. per ft.; %-in. wrapped 

hose, 9% to 12c. per ft. 


Glass and Putty.—Prices continue 
firm. The demand is heavy and the 
supply is short. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chieayo: Singl- strength A and single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 
per cent off. Single strength A and 
single strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 

85 per cent off. Double strength 2 

all brackets, 85 per cent off. Double 

strength B, all brackets, 87 per cent 

off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.65; com- 
mercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ ‘points 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers. — The market is very 
strong. Recently ruling low prices on 
the cheaper grades are already ad- 
vanced, but no general change on the 
better grades. Sales are still very ac- 
tive and manufacturers are behind in 
filling orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality naii 
hammers, $12 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $6 to $9 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $4. per doz. 
Hatchets.—Prices are firm with ex- 

cellent sales. Deliveries are slow from 
most manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, broad 
hatchets, $16 per doz.; Competitive 
grade, $12 doz; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $12 doz.; Competitive furged 
shingling hatchets, $8 doz. 

Hickory Handles.—Demand continues 
exceptionally good with supplies very 
scarce and prices tending to advance. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Hickory Handles — No. 

hickory axe handles, $3 doz.; No. 2, 
$2 per doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory handles, $6 
doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 hatchet and 
hammer handles, 90c. doz.; second 


growth hickory hatchet and haminer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hinges.—Sales are in good volume 
and stocks are moving rapidly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in bun- 
dles, 4-in., 85c.; 5-in, $1.12; 6-in., $1.39; 
8-in., $2.22; 10-in., $3.60 per dozen 
pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.28; 5-in., $1.35; 6-in.., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2.90; 10-in., $4.20 per 
dozen pairs. 


Ice Skates.—Sales continue very sat- 
isfactory and orders for future delivery 
continue to be booked. Shipments have 
already started. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Key clamp rocker, men’s and 
boys’, bright finish, 70c. per pair; key 
clamp hockey, $1.03 per pair; half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 
96c. per pair; half key clamp hockey, 
women’s and girls’, $1.26 per pair. 


Lanterns.—These stocks are begin- 
ning to move in good volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 per doz.; 
Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, $8.25 
per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lan- 
terns, $13 per doz; with large founts, 
$14.25 per doz. 

Lawn Fence and Gates.—Future 
business is being placed on these lines. 
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Current business is very good for this 
season of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per cent 
discount; galvanized gates, 45 per 
cent discount; painted gates, 55 per 
cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Orders are being taken for spring de- 
livery. Prices are the same as at the 
close of this season. Future orders 
are coming much better than last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 14- 
in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 each 
net; 18-in., $6.20 each net. Ball bear- 
ing lawn ‘mowers, 4 blades, adjust- 
able bearings, 8-in. drive wheel, fin- 
ished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net;. 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades; reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 


$9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 


Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails—Another advance has _ been 
put into effect locally. The volume of 
business is very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.45 per 
keg base. 


Paints and Oil.—The fall demand for 
mixed paints and oils continues to be 
very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 bar- 
rels, $1.02 per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 
1 to 4 barrels, $1.04 per gal.; raw lin- 
seed oil, 5 barrels or more, 97c. per 
gal. boiled linseed oil, 5 barrels or 
more, 99c, per gal, less 1 per cent 
ten days. Turpentine, $1.58 per gal. 
(in barrels); denatured alcohol in 
barrels, 40c. per gal.; strictly pure 
white lead, 100-lb. kegs, 124¢c. per 
lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 12%c. per Ib.; dry 
paste in barrels, 64%c. per lb.; pure 
white shellac, 4-lb. goods in gal. 
cans, $4.75 per gal.; pure orange 
shellac, 4-lb. goods in gal. cans, $4.25 
per gal.; English venetian red, in bar- 
rels, $3. 50 and $6.75 per cwt. 


Refrigerators.—Present prices are 
low and a fair volume of future busi- 
ness is being booked, as during the past 
season a great many dealers suffered 
on account of not being able to get 
refrigerators when they were needed. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Sales 
continue to be excellent and the fall de- 
mand is on in full force. Prices are 
strong, and many makers ask prices 
above the quotations shown below. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Best grade state surfaced 
prepared roofing, $1.85 per square; 
best tale surfaced, $2.25 per square; 


medium tale surfaced, $1.60 per 
square; light tale surfaced, 90c. per 
square; red rosin sheathing, $65 per 
ton. 


Rope.—Sales on rope are very good 

considering the season. Prices are firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: First quality manila rope, 

standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per 

lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 16c. to 16%c. 

per lb. base; so-called hardware 

grade manila rope, 15%c. per lb.; No. 

1 sisal rope, highest quality standard 

brands, 14%c. to 15%c. per lb. base; 

No. 2 sisal rope, standard brands, 

13c. to 14c. per Ib. base. 

Sash Cord.—Local prices advanced. 
Heavy sales are taking stocks rapidly. 
It is thought that dealers will have to 
carry larger stocks to insure shortages 
due to uncertainties of the transporta- 
tion, as one of the largest manufac- 
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turers ‘is completely out of market for 
four to six weeks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No, 7 sash cord, standard 
brands, $8.90 per doz. hanks; No. 8, 
$10.30 per doz. hanks. k 
Sash Weights.—Supplies are still 

scarce, as this market is over-sold. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Less than carload lots, 
$47.50 per ton. 

Screws.—Local prices were advanced 
last week as announced, and further in- 
creases are not unlikely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 82-5 
per cent new list; round head blued, 
75-20-5 per cent new list; flat head 
brass, 78-5 per cent new list; round 
head brass, 70-20-5 per cent new list; 
japanned, 70-20-5 per cent new list. 
Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Excellent 

sales are reported. Prices are reported 
strong, with advancing tendency. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $24 
per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 solder, $21 
per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 solder, $22 
per 100 lb.; high-speed babbitt metal, 
$18 per 100 lb.; standard No. 4 bab- 
bitt metal, $9 per 100 Ib. 

Sporting Goods.—There has been an 
unusually heavy demand for fall sport- 
ing goods, footballs, boxing gloves, etc., 
and sales are just getting started well. 

Steel Sheets.—Mills are still unable 
to work to capacity, ‘but are reported to 
be gaining somewhat on oldest orders. 
Prices are strong and seem firm for 
the balance of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28-gage galvanized sheets, 
$5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black sheets, 
$4.85 per 100 Ib. 

Stove Goods.—Hods and shovels are 
moving very fast. The sudden change 
in the weather has caused many calls 
for early deliveries. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Factories 
are still badly behind on orders, owing 
to the shortage of fuel and sheets. 
Prices are firm at the recent advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: 6-in. 31 gage, $11; 30-gage, 

$12; 28-gage, $14; 26-gage, $16; 6-in. 

elbows 30- sage, $1.25; 28-gage, $1.50; 
26-gage, $1.75 per doz. 

Toys.—Good business is being booked 
and the majority of local distributors 
have complete lines on display. Me- 
chanical and educational toys are 
strongly featured and in largest de- 
mand. 


Washing Machines.—Sales are show- 
ing great improvement. Every indica- 
tion points to very good fall business. 


Wire Goods.—Prices have again ad- 
vanced locally. The demand for barb 
and cattle wire continues to be very 
heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.h. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, 
$3.20 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb 
wire, $4.10 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle wire, $4.10 per 
100 lb.; 80-rod spool qyreamee hog 
wire, $3.58 per spool; No. 8 galvan- 
ized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 lb. 


Wrenches.—Local prices advanced 
10 per cent. Very satisfactory sales 
are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60 


per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 per 
cent; knife handles, 50 per cent. 
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Office of Hardware Age, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1922. 
# tres closing days of September wit- 
nessed a pronounced spurt in the 
buying of all classes of hardware in this 
territory. Leading shelf hardware job- 
bers have not made up their figures for 
the month, but it is a certainty that 
bookings ran many thousand dollars 
ahead of September, 1921, although 
they fell slightly behind those for the 
corresponding month in 1920, and just 
about broke even with the 1919 show- 
ing. The heavy hardware houses, as a 
rule, exceeded August’s showing, which 
was the best month this year, while the 
mill supply houses did wonderfully 
well. 

Some of the mill supply houses report 
fault-finding with prices, but this ap- 
plies chiefly to specialties. On staple 
lines many things, such as drills, ream- 
ers, etc., are remarkably cheap when 
one stops to consider prices for com- 
modities as a whole. A few standard 
lines like files have advanced, but the 
uplift has been smaller than might be 
expected under the circumstances. Re- 
tail dealers are beginning to get busy 
and large consumers are operating on 
a larger scale than at any previous time 
this year. 

More fault finding is had with de- 
liveries than with prices. As we get 
further and further into the fall months 
and cooler weather, business interests 
grow to realize the seriousness of the 
car situation. The coal and shop 
strikes retarded the movement of mer- 
chandise in general just so much, and 
railroad officials are frank to admit 
that the outlook for relief is doubtful. 
Express companies in New England, 
at least, are hiring a large number of 
extra wagons in an effort to keep up 
with business, the tendency of business 
bcing to ship by express whenever pos- 
sible. 

Ammunition.—Sales of all kinds and 
makes of ammunition have been satis- 
factory so far this season, say the job- 
bers. Fall hunting has become quite a 
fad in New England the past few years, 
the automobile making it a compara- 
tively easy matter for the business man 
to get away comfortably and con- 
veniently on week ends, at least. There 
was a time when gun specialty stores 
secured most of the ammunition busi- 
ness, but the retail hardware dealer is 
a big factor in the merchandising sit- 
uation to-day. Many retail concerns 
therefore make a special drive on am- 
munition about this time of the year, 
and in such cases it usually is found 
local interest is aroused and sales are 
increased. Drop shot has been ad- 
vanced, but otherwise goods coming 
under the ammunition classification re- 
main unchanged in price. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Ammunition. — Loaded shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 
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Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.30 
per bag; B and larger, $2.55 per bag. 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.40 per 
case. 

Automobile Accessories.—Retail deal- 
ers, as well as the wholesale houses, 
are cleaning up on odds and ends, and 
limiting fresh purchases to seasonable 
goods. It is intimated by all this policy 
will be continued for some time. The 
closing season, which started out in a 
more or less doubtful manner, largely 
because of the unsettled condition of 
prices, wound up well with most con- 
cerns. Aside from alcohol, which has 
advanced 2 cents, standard accessory 
prices show little change, and indica- 
tions are the market has fully recov- 
ered from its former uncertainty. Re- 
tail dealers anticipate doing a good 
chain ‘business this fall and winter, and 
are preparing to place orders for re- 
quirements. 

Axes.—The demand for axes holds up 
well. A large percentage of the indi- 
vidual orders taken by jobbers concern 
small amounts of stocks, but it is no 
uncommon thing for a retail dealer to 
order twice in an average of four weeks, 
provided initial orders have been small. 
The indication therefore is that the 
turnover in such goods is active. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Single bit axes, first quality, with- 
out handles, $12.50 per dozen; double 
bit axes, without handles, $17.50 per 
dozen; single bit axes, with handles, 
$16.25 per dozen. 

Blankets.—Local jobbing stocks of 
horse blankets have been quite general- 
ly pruned down to small margins. Be- 
lated buyers therefore find shipments 
more or less delayed due to difficulty 
on the part of the wholesale houses to 
secure what is wanted. On the heavier 
robes, such as are used by automobile 
owners, the market shows increasing 
activity, with the undertone of prices 
firm. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Blankets, horse, kersey 
—2 $1.45 to $1. 15 each; lined bur- 

lap, 76-in., $1.80 to $2. ~ each; 80-in. be 
$1.85 to $2.30 each; 84-in., $2. 40 each; 
street blankets, 76 x 80 in. + $1. 15 
each; 80 x 84 in., $2 each; 84 x 90 in., 
$2.40 to $5 each. 


Canned Heat. — The market for 
canned heat is by no means active, yet 
a considerable amount of stock appears 
to be moving. The best outlet for this 
class of merchandise apparently is 
through retail dealers in cities and 
large towns. The rent situation is such 
that many working men and women 
have to be content with one room. In 
such cases economy has to be practiced 
in the matter of meals, and the canned 
heat proposition often offers a solu- 
tion for a light breakfast. Then, too, 
the automobile owners, who ‘delight in 
picnicking, are good customers in 
canned heat departments of retail hard- 
ware stores. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Sterno, $10.80 per gross, in 
any quantity; Ther-z, $14.70 per 
gross, in any quantity; No. 4006, 90c. 
per doz. net or $10.80 per gross; larger 
size, $2.10 per doz. Sterno cooking 
ware, No. 4001, stand with boiler 
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(small), $9 per doz.; No. 4041 (large), 
$24 per doz.; 3344 per cent discount. 
Tea kettle, with tray, $3.50 net each. 
Folding stoves, single burner, $24 per 
doz.; double burner, $30 per doz.; 
discount 33% per cent. 

Theroz Cooking Ware. — Paragon 
burners, 10c, each; No. 4 burners, $2 


per doz.; Continental (copper), $4 per 
doz.; Continental (nickel), $3 per 
doz.; blue flame stoves, two burners, 


$2.35 each; combination mess kits, 


$3.33 each. 


Cooking Ware.—Glass cooking ware, 
which has been more or less backward 
for some time, is beginning to show 
signs of real life. Buying is for imme- 
diate as well as for future require- 
ments, and originates in all corners of 
these New England States. Retail 
stocks, generally speaking, have worked 
down to comparatively small limits. 
No word has come to hand from manu- 
facturers of glass cooking ware of late 
which even suggests any change in 
prices in 1922, at least. In view of the 
firmness of glass products in general, 
jobbers say any lower prices for cook- 
ing ware are out of the question. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Casseroles.—Round, deep 1-qt. $1.50 
each, ($1.75; round, shallow, 
1-qt. . 91.96; round, in- 
dividual, 70c.; round, standard, 
1-qt. $1.50, 134- -qt. $1.75; oval, shal- 
low, beefsteak, 1-qt. $1. 50, 1%-at. 
$1.75; oval, standard, l-qt. $1.50, 14%- 
qt. $1.7 75. 

Pudding Dishes.—Round, deep and 
round, standard, 1-qt. 85c. each, 1%- 
qt. $1, 2-qt. $1.20; oval, shallow and 
oval, standard, 1-qt. 85c. each, 14%-qt. 
$1, 2-qt. $1.20. 

Baking Dishes. — Oval, shallow, 
9-0z., 40c. each; 12%-o0z., 55c.; 18%- 
0Z., 60c. Individual pie dish, round, 
am 25c. each; 8-oz., 30c.; 12-o0z., 
0c. 

Pans.—Bread, 90c. and $1.50 each; 
biscuit, 85c. and $1.25; cake, round, 
75c.; square, $1 and $1.50. 

Pie Plates.—Narrow rim, 75c. and 
90c. each; wide flange, 50c. to $1.10. 

Custard Cups.—Round, 4-oz., 20c. 
each; 6-0z., 25c.; oval, 5-oz., 30c.; 
French pattern, 4-0z., 20c.; 6-0z., 25c. 

Bean Pots.—Round, $1, $1.75 and 
$2.50 each. 

Terms.—Jobbers’ 
per cent off list. 


Cutlery. — Acting independently of 
manufacturers, local jobbing interests 
in some instances have advanced prices 
on pocket knives 10 per cent. On even 
money per dozen the advance some- 
times runs a little less and at other 
times a little more than 10 per cent. 
For instance, knives formerly costing 
the retail dealer $6.50 per dozen, are 
now $7. With the possible exception of 
razors, all kinds of cutlery are moving 
in increasing volume. Retail dealers 
sometimes buy a small amount of this 
or that, but collectively the trade is or- 
dering a wide variety of merchandise on 
each order. The wholesalers’ attitude 
on prices is optimistic, presumably be- 
cause of the tariff, the general stand 
taken being that values are more likely 
to appreciate than soften. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Carvers.—Landers, Frary and Clark 
line, ivory beef, $3 to $6 per set; 
ivory breakfast or game, $3 to $6; 
ivory bird, $2.20 to $3.50. Universal 
stag beef, $2.35 to $5.35, others as 
high as $16 per set; stag breakfast 
$2.75 to $8.50; stag bird, 
$1.70 to $3.25. Universal resisting, 
beef, $4.75 to $7.75. 


terms are 33% 
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Kitchen Knives. — Landers, Frary 
and Clark line, No. 190A, $1 per doz.; 
No. 230, $1.60; No. 331, $2; No. 1034 
90c. Kitchen knife assortments, No. 
333A, $2 per doz. Cooks’ forks, No. 
203, $3.25 per doz. Cooks’ knives, No. 
3 -3, $5 per doz. Kitchen slicers. 
$4.75 per doz. Butchers’ 
ci No. 6, $2.45 per doz.; No. 8, 
$3.70; No. 10, $5.75. Sticking knives, 
No. 200-6, $2.50 
knives. No. 200-5, 
Skinning knives, No. 
per doz. 

Paring seen. — Universal resist- 
ing, No. 2300A, $2 per doz.; No. 3250, 
$2.75 per doz. 

Scissors and Shears.—Heinish line, 
Straight trimmers, Japanned, No. 
311, 5%-in., 


$16.55; 
Straight trim- 


S-in., $15.75; 8%-in., 
$20.75; 10-in., $24.30. 
nickeled, No. 312, 5%-in., $14.05 


mers, 

per doz.; 6- in, » $14. 70; 6%-in., "$15. 90; 
7-in., $16.9 74-in. $17.80: 8- -in. 
$18.65; 8%- in., $19.70; 9-in., $23.35; 
10-in., $28.85. Ladies’ scissors, ja- 
panne :d, No 511, ee? $9.95 per doz., 
5-in. $10. 35; 5te-in., $10.65; 6-in. 
$11.30; 6%-in., Se. 10; 7-in., $12.75. 
Ladies’ scissors, nickeled, No. 512, 
41%-in., $11.65 per doz.; 5-in., $12.10; 
5Y-in., $12.45; 6-in., $138.25; 6%-in., 
$14.20; 7-in., $14.85. Discount, 331, 
per cent. 


Table Cutlery.—Universal line, No. 
V53, medium knives and forks, $5.35 
per doz.; dessert knives and forks, 
$5. Nubian ivory knives and forks, 
medium, $4.65; dessert, $4.35. Indi- 
vidual steak knives, No. 212, $2; No. 
V712, $7. Solid steel knives with flat- 


wear forks, nickel plated medium, 
No. 120, $13.80 per gross; No. 121, 
$14.40; No. 123, $14.40; No. 1241; 
$15.60; No. 1261, $15.60; No. 1281, 
$15.60. Grapefruit knives, No. 345, $2 
per doz.; No, 2450, $4. 


Footballs.—Children who have not 
the physical qualifications or the in- 
clination to make the school eleven are 
doing the next best thing—playing 
footva!l vut in the street or in the 
vacant !ot. Last season’s footballs 
have been pressed into service so far, 
but retail dealers are beginning to get 
nibbles from the youngsters. It is a 
foregone conclusion that the influx of 
new buying is on the eve of starting. 
Retail dealers who have not covered 
their requirements heretofore are com- 
ing into the whulesale market as a re- 
sult of the youngsters’ nibbles. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Footbalis.—No. 910 (boys’), $9 per 
doz.; No. 910P, $14; No. 900C, $20; 
No. 9008S, $33; No. 900, $48. 


Bladders. — Extra bladders, $3.38, 
$4.50 and $5 per doz., according to 
size. 

Galvanized Ware. — An_ increased 


movement of galvanized ware out of 
local jobbing stocks is noted, and re- 
ports from other large New England 
distributing centers are equally encour- 
aging. Prices are firm, it being evident 
to jobbers that the tendency will more 
likely ‘be upward than downward based 
on the simple fact that manufacturers 
cannot replace raw material except at 
prices which represent a loss on pres- 
ent lists. 


We quote jobbers’ 
ks: 


Ash Cans.—Galvanized. No 04118, 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 


Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 


from Boston 


stoc 


$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., 4; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 


Pails.—8- -qt., $2. 12 per doz., 10-qt., 
$2.40 per doz., 12-qt., $2.64 per doz., 
14-qt., $2.95; heavier pails, 40 Ib. to 
the dozen, ‘$3. 85 per doz., 50 Ib. to 
the doz., $4.96 per doz. 

Tubs.—No. 200, $11.12 per doz., No. 
300, $12.40 per doz. 
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Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, 
$1. = per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; No. 4, 


Refrigerator Pans. — No. 2, $4 per 

doz.; No. 3, $5 per doz. 

Glass.—Single A and B window glass 
has been advanced another one point. 
Double A and B remain as heretofore. 
Most of the retail hardware dealers in 
this section of the country previously 
covered their glass requirements. Those 
who have goods in stock, therefore, are 
afforded an opportunity to increase 
profits by a marking up in prices ex- 
store. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Windo Glass. — Single A, 25-in. 
brackets, 85 per cent discount; above 
25-in. bracket, 83 per cent discount; 
single B, 25-in. bracket, 87 per cent 
discount; above 25-in, bracket, 85 
per cent discount. Double A, 25-in. 
bracket, 84 per cent discount, above 
25 84 per cent discount; double 


25- -in., 
bracket, 87 per cent dis- 


B, 25-in., 
count; above 25-in., 87 per cent dis- 


count. By the light 80 and 20 per 

cent discount. 

Gloves.—Local jobbing quotations on 
cotton gloves have been advanced 10 
per cent to conform with manufactur- 
ers’ lists. The demand for cotton 
gloves, according to most jobbers, is 
running slightly ahead of last year. 

Hack Saws.—Hack saws of all kinds 
continue to sell in a satisfactory man- 
ner. In fact, the market is in a far 
better position than it has been in many 
months. Opportunities to get an ex- 
tra discount are growing fewer and 
fewer all the time. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 


Hack Saws. — Standard makes, in 
full packages, 33% to 35 per cent dis- 
count; broken packages, 25 per cent 
discount; stock in gross lots or 
larger, 30 and 10 per cent to 40 per 
cent discount. 

Hammers.—Heavy hammer _ values 
have gone up approximately 16 2/3 per 
cent. Manufacturers have been obliged 
to advance prices, inasmuch as the cost 
of raw material during the past few 
weeks has grown scarce and costly. 


Heaters.—Oil heaters have begun to 
move rapidly in wholesale circles. The 
cooler weather of late has driven home 
the idea with a great many people that 
coal is to be a scarce article this fall 
at least. An oil heater to warm up a 
room is not a bad thing to own, espe- 
cially as the cost is considerably less 
than the doctors’ bills if a cold or some- 
thing more serious is contracted by sit- 
ting around a cold, damp room. Job- 
bers have not been getting stock from 
mai'.\facturers as freely as they would 
like, but under the circumstances are 
making good deliveries. One line of 
heaters handled locally has been ad- 
vanced about 10 per cent, bringing it 
more in line with others and with man- 
ufacturers’ lists, which will be recalled 
were advanced some time back. 


Hockey Sticks.—Further encouraging 
reports are given out by jobbers as re- 
gards hockey sticks. Some time ago the 
retail trade was rather backward in 
placing business, but this reserve ap- 
parently has been broken down, judging 
‘by the size of some of the orders finding 
their way into Boston. 
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ben quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Hockey Sticks. — Popular selling 
numbers, boys’, ash, $3.60 per doz.; 
men’s rock elm, $7.75 per doz.; spe- 
cial high-grade, $13.50 per doz. 

Ice Skates.—As in the case of hockey 
sticks, new bookings in ice skates show 
a healthy expansion. The impression 
apparently has gone abroad in the re- 
tail trade that ice skate values to-day 
are about as low as can be expected, 
and presumably accounts in a large 
measure for the better business. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Ice Skates. — Boys’ key clamp 
skates, 75c. per pair and upward. 
Girls’ key clamp strap heel skates, 
$1 per pair and upward. 

Outfit. — Welt shoes 
skates, boys’ and girls’, 
outfit and upward. 

Iron and Steel.—Aside from an ad- 
vance of 50 cents on Norway iron, lo- 
cal iron and steel values have not 
changed a great deal the past week. 
The demand holds well, running in keep- 
ing with that for August, which was 
the best month experienced this year 
by the jobbing trade. Because of this 
fact, jobbers, who last week were a lit- 
tle uneasy over the freedom of mill 
shipments, are feeling quite comforta- 
ble to-day about stocks because of the 
growing apprehension concerning car 
supplies later in the year. 


hardened 
$4.35 per 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Iron. — Refined, $3.25 per 100 lb. 


base; best refined ‘iron, $4.50; Wayne 
aga $5.50; Norway iron, $6. 60 to 


Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.25 per 100 
lb. base; flats, $3.85; concrete bars, 
plain, stock length, $3.25; angles, 
channels and beams, $3.25 to $4.50: 
tire steel, $4.50 to $4.85; open-hearth 
spring steel, $5 to $6.50; steel bands, 
$4.25; steel hoops, $4.75; cold-roiled 
steel, $4 to $4.50; toe calk steel, $6. 
Latches.—Local jobbing prices on the 
Yale & Towne line of latches and door 
closers, in certain sizes, have advanced 
10 per cent to conform with new lists 
recently issued by the producers. 

Lead.—As had been intimated for 
some time, there has been an advance 
in local jobbing quotation on _ sheet 
lead, amounting to 4c. a pound. The 
market, notwithstanding the advance, 
is still a lap or more behind the basic 
market, for since jobbers advanced their 
prices the leading producer of pig lead 
has again marked up prices. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sheet Lead. 
list. 
Nails—A still further advance in 

wire nails has been made by the job- 
bing trade, this time 10 cents a keg, 
making a total of 25 cents within the 
past fortnight and about 40 cents since 
the first of the month. The wire nail 
situation is a great deal more seri- 
ous than many people realize. One of 
the largest producers has on its books 
orders for 1,500,000 kegs. It has or- 
ders for 200,000 kegs of 8-penny nails 
alone. The capacity of its machines is 
naturally limited, and, in addition, tre- 
mendous car shortages are experienced 
at all its mills. Needless to say the 
company is not anxious to take on ad- 
ditional business until it knows a little 


— 12\%c. per lb., base 
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more clearly how it is coming out on 
what it already has. All the stories 
going the rounds a short time ago about 
a possible shortage before 1923 evident- 
ly were based on known conditions at 
the mills. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Nails. — Wire, $3.70 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.05 per keg, base, and 
in carload lots, $2.80 per keg, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; cut nails, $4.05 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $3.75 per 
keg, base; galvanized nails, $7.60 per 
keg, base; hard steel nails, $8 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $7.50 per 
keg, base. 


Sash Cord.—Sash cord is selling well, 
but the market lacks any sensational 
features. As time passes it grows 
more and more evident that sash cord 
prices to-day, based on the cost of raw 
cotton and of manufacture, are cheap. 
The condition of trade would seem to 
indicate that buyers are gradually be- 
coming convinced of this fact. 

We quote from Boston 


stocks: 
Sampson spot cord, 68c. per Ib., 
per lb., base; 


base; Acme, 465c. 
Sacham, 42c. per lb., base. 


Shovels.—Steel shovels are going out 
of jobbers’ stocks freely, both on new 
and orders placed some time back. 
Snow shovel bookings are quite satis- 
factory to the jobbing trade. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Snow Shovels.—Long handle, $4.50 
per doz.; split wooden D-handle, 
$6.40; steel D-handle, $5.50. 


Sleds.—Jobbers’ stocks of sleds are 
beginning to arrive from manufactur- 
ers, and are shipped out about as fast 
as they come in on retail orders taken 


jobbers’ 


jobbers’ 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 2. 

7 HE outstanding feature of the week 

in the steel trade was the tre- 
mendous buying of steel rails and cars 
by the railroads, and which is still 
going on actively. We noted in our 
report two weeks ago that the Steel 
Corporation had made an advance of 
33 per ton in prices of steel rails, ef- 
fective on Oct. 1. However, the rail- 
roads were given the privilege of plac- 
ing their orders for 1923 at the old 
price of $40 per ton, and thus save the 
advance. Needless to say, the railroads 
have taken advantage of this saving, 
and in the past week more than 1,000,- 
000 tons of rails have been placed with 
the mills, with chances favoring this 
amounting to 1,500,000 tons or more. 
A great many railroads, not knowing 
now how many rails they will need 
next year, have secured options on their 
probable needs for 1923, and at the $40 
price, and will place definite orders just 
as soon as they know the tonnage of 
rails they will need. 

Next to the heavy buying of steel 
rails has been the placing of large 
orders for locomotives, no less than 
136, while active inquiries are in the 
market for close to 400 more. All this 
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early in the season. There remain 
quite a few retail dealers who have not 
covered their requirements in this line 
of merchandise, and they show no in- 
clination to hurry themselves. Some of 
these firms did exactly the same thing 
last year, and as a result could not ob- 
tain everything they wanted at the final 
moment. Some jobbing houses go so 
far as to raise the question of supply- 
ing everything that might be ordered 
to-day, saying there are limitations as 
to what the manufacturer can turn out 
and deliver within a few months. 


We quote jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sleds. — Allen Flexible Flier line, 
from stock, 334% per cent discount: 
from factory, 35 per cent discount, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia; Paris Mfg. Co. 
line, 40 per cent discount from list. 


Toys.—Toys, which have been inac- 
tive for long weeks, are beginning to 
show signs of life. In fact, the aggre- 
gate business placed locally the past 
week took the jobbing trade somewhat 
as a surprise. Buying has been in lo- 
calities, and not general, indicating that 
some retail hardware dealers, at least, 
believe it is time to get aboard the toy 
requirement wagon. 


from Boston 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Erectors.—No. 000, 10c. each; No. 
00, 25c.; No. 0, 50c.; No. 1, $1; No. 3, 


$3; No. 4, $5; No. 7, $10; No. 8, $20; 


No. 10, $30. Discount, 33% per cent. 

Motors and Accessories. — No. P52, 
two terminals battery motor, $1 
each; No. P53, $1.50; No. P58, four 
terminal battery motor, $1.50; No. 
P60C, transformer, $5. Discount, 


33% per cent. 

Traps.—The demand for traps like- 
wise shows improvement. Most of the 
large retail trap sellers covered their 
requirements some time ago, conse- 
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work, which will require a large amount 
of steel, mostly of the heavier kinds, 
will give the steel mills a fine backlog 
of business over the winter months, and 
will serve to steady prices, in case de- 
mand for other steel products should 
fall off. Already there are signs of a 
slackening up in orders for steel being 
placed, especially for extended delivery. 

During the coal and railroad strikes 
the steel industry was down to about a 
56 per cent operation, or less, but it has 
crept up to 70 per cent, and is still 
gaining. However, there is always “a 
fly in the ointment,” and the fly just 
now in the steel trade is the shortage 
in cars, which promises to get worse 
before it is better. The steel mills are 
piling up thousands of tons of finished 
steel of various kinds in their ware- 
houses, being unable to get cars in 
which to ship it. This steel is all badly 
needed by consumers, and unless the 
car shortage is soon relieved, and there 
are no signs of this taking place soon, 
then the mills will have to slow down 
in operations, as their warehouse facil- 
ities for storage of steel products is 
already severely taxed. Even some 
blast furnaces that went in blast after 
the settlement of the coal and railroad 
strikes are piling products at the fur- 
naces and the mills, being unable to get 
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quently going business is confined to 
smaller users. Prices, generally 
speaking, are on a par with those last 
year, which is a selling point in their 
favor in view of the average advance 
in hardware merchandise. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Blake Line.—With chain, No. 2, $2 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.35; No. 14, $3.40; 
No. 2, $5.20; No. 3, $7; No. 4, $8.20. 

Kangaroo Line. — With chain, No. 
0, $1.89 per doz.; No. 1, $2.20; No. 
1%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88; No. 3, $6.50: 
No. 1XX, $3.05; No. 2XX, $6.40; No. 
115, $2.26; No. 215, $3.66; No. 115X, 
$2.75; No. 215 X, $4.88. 

Oneida Jump Line.— With chain 
No. 0, $1.98; No. 1, $2.20; No. 14. 
$3.17; No. 2, $4.88; No. 3, $6.59. 
Victor Line.—No. 0, $1.53; No. 1, 

; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60; 
No. 3, $6.10. 

Washers.— Washers, which have been 
somewhat backward, are beginning to 
sell better. The market is by no means 
active, but trade is sufficiently lively to 
lend considerable encouragement to the 
jobbing trade. Prices, which have not 
been changed for some time, are very 


firm. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Cast washers, %-in. and smaller, 


54c. per lb.; larger, 4%e. per Ib.; cut 

washers, 200-lb. kegs, list less $4.50 

oo keg; malleable washers, 15c. per 

Ventilators.—An advance of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in window venti- 
lators is noted in jobbing circles. The 
higher prices come on the eve on a 
rather better improvement in the de- 
mand for such merchandise. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Ventilators. — Porter line. 
No. 92, $4.15 per doz.; No. 93, $4.50: 
No. 94, $6.25; No. 153, $6; No. 154, 
$7.60. 


cars to move them. When the situation 
will be relieved no one can tel!, but 
indications are that it may last until 
the end of the year, or longer. The 
steel products that are piled in yards, 
or in warehouses, are badly needed by 
the trade, as stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers and held by jobbers are practi- 
cally depleted. 

The increased output of the steel 
mills is having the effect of restraining 
to some extent further advances in 
steel prices, and the belief is growing 
that prices have about reached their 
peak. The only real advance in steel 
prices during the week was one of $2 
per ton announced by the American 
Steel & Wire Co., the wire interest of 
the Steel Corporation, and this follows 
an advance of $3 per ton in wire prod- 
ucts made by the independent mills 
about three weeks ago. This recent ad- 
vance of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. makes the base price of wire nails 
in large lots $2.70 per keg, plain an- 
nealed wire $2.45 base, and cement- 
coated nails $2.20 per count keg. The 
independent mills have also adopted 
these prices, except in the case of plain 
wire, for which the independent mills 
are still quoting $2.50 base. For the 
first time in several months there is 
now a uniform market on wire prod- 
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ucts. There is some weakness develop- 
ing in prices on pig iron in certain mar- 
kets, but in this district prices are hold- 
ing fairly firm. Manufacturing costs, 
for the present at least, are not likely 
to be higher, so that the impression 
that prices on finished steel products 
will not be higher, seems to be well 
founded. 

Conditions in the hardware trade are 
in satisfactory shape. Jobbers have fair 
stocks of goods, and are confident that 
further supplies will come along as fast 
as they are needed. On staple goods 
demand is active, and the outlook is 
that there will be a good fall and winter 
trade. During the summer months, 
when the coal and railroad strikes were 
going on, the retail hardware trade 
bought goods only as they needed them, 
with the result that their stocks got 
very low, and they are now buying more 
freely to replenish them. For winter 
goods, demand has started up actively, 
jobbers and retailers taking in some of 
these lines quite freely, in order to have 
them on hand when needed. 

Price changes in the past week in the 
local district were unimportant, but in 
some of the hardware manufacturing 
centers quite a few goods have been 
advanced in prices, the average being 
about 10 per cent. Axes have been 
advanced about $2 per doz., while 
sledges, heavy hammers and some other 
tools, have been advanced slightly more. 
Prices on all kinds of hardware goods 
are very firm. Some lines may be 
higher before long, as some manufac- 
turers of certain hardware goods did 
not advance their prices when the steel 
market started to go up, but have since 
been compelled to do so owing to higher 
costs of steel, labor and other materials. 


Automobile Accessories.— The new 
demand for accessories of all kinds con- 
tinues active, and prices remain very 
firm. Automobile sizes of seamless cop- 
per tubing have been advanced, gear 
and wheel aligners have been slightly 
reduced in price by some makers, also 
batteries and tool boxes, while one lead- 
ing maker has made a reduction in 
prices on fenders. Tire tale has also 
been reduced by one leading maker, 
Some in the trade believe that before 
long there will be an advance in tires 
and tubes, but nothing official on this 
can be learned. 

We continue to quote from jobbers’ 
stocks, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


Millers Falls, No. 145 seeks, i 75; 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; oO. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf at ey 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. each 
for less than 100 and 43c. each for 
over 100; Champion regular, 53c, each 
for less than 100 all sizes, 50c. each 
for over 100. 


Axes.—Following the advance of 50 
cents per doz. made by several makers 
two weeks ago, there has been another 
advance of $1.50 per doz., making the 
total advance in prices of axes $2 per 
doz. This advance was explained by 


the makers who say they are paying 
higher prices for steel, also for labor, 
and are up against other higher manu- 
facturing costs, so that this advance, 
which has been looked for for some 
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time, seems to be fully justified. The 
demand for axes for some time has 
been fairly active. Local jobbers have 
advanced prices to meet the higher 
market and are now quoting from stock 
in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as fol- 
lows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$13.50 per doz.; double bitted axes, 
handled, $22.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$18.50 per doz.; second grade axes, 
single bitted, handled, $16 per doz.; 
unhandled, $13 per doz.; double bitted, 


handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled $18 
per doz. 
Bolts and Nuts.—Nothing new to re- 


port on these products this week. 
Makers say that the demand is only 
fair, but jobbers and large consumers 
bought heavily late in the summer for 
fourth quarter delivery, and are now 
specifying freely against these con- 
tracts. Prices remain firm, but are not 
likely to be higher in the near future. 
On large lots makers quote f.o.b. works 
as follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, larger and longer, 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. Cut threads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; longer and larger 
sizes, 50 and 10 per cent off list. Lag 
bolts, 60 and 10 per cent off list. Plow 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; other style heads, 
20 per cent extra. Machine bolts, 
c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller 
and shorter, 45 and 10 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 and 
10 per cent off list. Hot pressed 
square or hex. blank nuts, $3.75 off 
list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.75 
off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. nuts, 
blank, $3.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq 
or hex. nuts, tapped, $3. 75 oft list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts, * in. and 
smaller, U. S. S., 80 per cent off list; 
54-in. and larger, U.S. S., 75 per cent 
off list; small sizes, S. A. E:, 80 and 
10 per cent off list; S. A. E., % in. 
and larger, 75 and 10 per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 80 and 5 per 
cent off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 80, 
5 and 2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screw, 75 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
75 per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
80 per cent off list. Upset set screws, 
80 and 5 per cent off list. 

It should be noted that the above 
prices on nuts and bolts apply only on 
large lots and are f.o.b. maker’s 
works, jobbers charging the usual 
advances for small lots out of stock. 


Cotton Wicking —Some makers have 
advanced prices on this product from 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Cast Iron Washers.—The Iron City 
Foundry Co. has announced an advance 
of about 10 per cent on its full line of 
cast iron washers. 

Carriage and Wagon Hardware.— 
Several makers have advanced prices 
about 10 per cent on their full lines of 
carriage and wagon hardware, and 
others are expected to do so in the near 
future. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new de- 
mand for both iron and steel bars is 
not as active as it was two or three 
weeks ago, and there is not so much 
anxiety being shown by the trade to 
buy ahead. Steel bars in large lots 
from mills have settled down to a basis 
of 2 cents to 2.25 cents, prices depend- 
ing largely on the size of the order, 
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whether the buyer is a regular cus- 
tomer, and the delivery wanted. Job- 
bers are charging all the way from 
2.50 cents to 3 cent per lb. for soft steel 
bars, rolled from billets, out of stock. 
Prices on iron bars in small lots range 
from 2.50 cents to 2.75 cents per Ib., 
depending on the order. 


Lead Roofing Washers.—Under date 
Sept. 21, several makers advanced 
prices about 10 per cent on this product. 


High Explosives.—Under date Sept. 
18, E. J. DuPont de Nemours, Wilming- 
ton, Del., announced an advance in 
prices on blasting powder and other 
high explosives. 


Lamp Chimneys. — The Macbeth- 
Evans Glass Co., Pittsburgh, has with- 
drawn all prices on lamp chimneys, 
lantern globes and founts. The com- 
pany states in explanation of this ac- 
tion that it is sold up so far ahead it 
dees not desire to put more orders on 
its books at this time. 


Lead Shot.—Under date Sept. 19, 
several makers of lead shot announced 
an advance in prices, due to higher 
costs of raw materials and labor. 


Heel Plates—The Star Heel Plate 
Co., Newark, N. J., has announced an 
advance in prices on shoe lasts and 
shoe stands. 


Mill Hose.—The Hamilton Rubber 
Co. has announced an advance in prices 
on rubber linen mill hose. 


Sheets.—Not much new to report in 
the sheet trade. Prices on all grades of 
sheets are very firm, due to the fact 
that the market on sheet bars is now 
strong at $40 per gross ton at makers’ 
mill, and makers of sheets insist they 
should be getting higher prices for 
sheets. Minimum prices on_ black 
sheets, 28-gage are 3.50 cents base and 
on galvanized of the same gage about 
4.60 cents. The rate of operations 
among the sheet mills is higher, the in- 
dependent mills running from 90 to 95 
per cent, while the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. is operating at 85 to 90 
per cent of normal capacity. Jobbers 
are charging from 4 cents to 4.25 cents 
for black sheets and 4.75 cents to 5 
cents for galvanized, in small lots out 
of stock. ; 


Sheet Zinc.—The American Sheet 
Zinc Co., Greencastle, Ind., has an- 
nounced an advance in prices on sheet 
zine from 8.50 cents to 8.75 cents per 
Ib. At the same time, it is stated that 
other makers of sheet zinc are quoting 
as low as 8.25 cents, f.o.b. works. 


Steel Pipe.—Recently the National 
Tube Co. took an order from the Sin- 
clair. Oil interests for 1000 miles of 
8-in., 10-in. and 12-in. pipe, to be used 
in building oil lines from the Wyoming 
and Arizona oil fields to points east of 
the Mississippi River. This is by far 
the largest order for line pipe placed 
in this district for several years. There 
is no increase in the supply of small 
pipe, which jobbers report is hard to 
obtain even at fancy prices. There 
seems to be no doubt but that a further 
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ie the McKinney Booklet 
to Your Counter 


| McKINNEY BOOKLET tied to your counter 

connects your store with this national message 

| of garage door construction that solves the winter- 
time problem of easy entrance. Before the first 
snow flies there should be many garage doors in 
your neighborhood hanging on McKinney Com- 
plete Garage Hardware Sets. 





You can give some valuable help to any cus- 
tomer who is planning a ‘garage entrance by 
showing him this booklet, “McKinney Complete 
Garage Sets.” He will find a sliding-folding or 
around-the-corner door arrangement that meets 
his problem of space allowance and entrance width. 





He will see illustrated every piece of hardware 
needed to hang the door he selects. And he will see 
simple working plans for its erection. McKinney 
Garage Sets are sold as package goods. Each set 













| Wrnter Weather Cannot is packed complete, ready for use. You save time 
ig fe Disibaeide seep on every garage hardware sale if the McKinney 
. gelato tploendtned cp Sets are on your shelves. You sell good hardware 
| ura Max —the McKinney standard of manufacture. 
j \ sliding-talding or around-theourmer doo: hung with VeoRoee F 
| vie ek MK | ered Bet conta dite Write to-day for this booklet. Now is the time 
thei ne ee to make a quick and profitable turnover on garage 
ee itt ne hardware. Get McKinney Complete Hardware 
| rk, le Mchintey Cosge Se Sets from your jobber. 
i © packed lew in a ie Not a pic s missing \ és a 
yoo! hardware— MeKinnes rade 
hile er eiiegires teadag artoes Tab the cokerat te McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 
necessary hardware. 
M KINNE ¥ MANUFACTURING CO Pittsn ce Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


tm Othee, Weigiey Building, Chic ae 


Mc Kk] NNE y This is one of the advertisements Also manufacturers of hinges and 
5 butts, door hangers and track, door 


which has made McKinney prod- 


val and Butts ucts nationally known and re- bolts and latches, shelf brackets, 
spected. It appears in the window and screen hardware, 
d Hardware oe Se nie of the cabinet hardware, steel door mats 
ney sacl fh if ace bet, ate Ti a : and wrought specialties. 
* 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 
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advance in prices of steel pipe will be 
made by the mills in the very near 
future. 

Local jobbers are quoting at this 
writing for small lots of steel pipe out 
of stock, as follows: 

Black hig Eee $2.90; %-in., 
$2.80; bos in., $2.80; 1%2-in., $3.50; %-in., 
$4.22; 1-in., $5. 86; 1% - -in. . $7.93; 1%-in., 
in., $9. 48; 2- -in., $12. 19; 2%-in., $20.16. 

Galvanized Pipe.—%g-in., $4.47; %2- 
in., %-in., $5.63; 1-in., $7.94; 
1%-in., $10.74; 144-in., $12.84; 2-in., 
$17. 28. 

All the above prices are per 100-ft. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—The American Steel 
& Wire Co., the wire interest of the 


Office of Hardware Age., 

538 Guardian Bldg., 

Cleveland, Oct. 2. 
HE hardware market shows more 
life than for a long time. Sales 
by jobbers have increased and retailers 
report an improved volume of business. 
Another outstanding feature is the nu- 
merous price advances. The market is 
very firm all along the line and ad- 
vances are looked for on many items 
that have not yet been marked up. 
With the present upward tendency, due 
to the increased costs of manufacture, 
jobbers feel that retailers would do well 
to place liberal orders for merchandise. 
The retail trade is buying quite freely 
and is placing considerable business for 

spring delivery. 

Nails and wire have again advanced 
and builders’ hardware has’ been 
marked up 10 per cent. Other price 
advances include axes, stove pipe, gal- 
vanized ware, window ventilators, steel 
sheets, steel bars, coal hods, sash cord, 
lantern globes, ovens, padlocks and 
wheeled goods. Prices on roller skates 
have been withdrawn and an advance 
is predicted on ice skates. The only 
reduction in prices reported is on agri- 
cultural tool handles which are now 
quoted for next year at substantially 
lower prices than prevailed this year. 

While the peak appears to have been 
reached in the price of steel and pig 
iron as the situation has eased up some- 
what since the resumption of mill and 
blast furnace operations that were cur- 
tailed by the coal strike, the cost of 
manufacturing hardware may continue 
to increase for some time as low priced 
raw materlai purchased before the ad- 
vance is used up and steel and pig iron 
bought around the present market price 
is more generally used. Another factor 
that will tend to keep up prices and 
probably lead to other:advances is the 
increase in wages in various lines. 

Jobbers generally have fair stocks in 
most lines of merchandise, although 
nails are very scarce and manufactur- 
ers of builders’ hardware are swamped 
with orders so that deliveries are very 
slow and jobbers’ stocks are depleted. 

Axes.—Following the recent with- 
drawal of prices, manufacturers have 
announced new prices which on most 
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Steel Corporation, has announced an 
advance of $2 per ton in prices on wire 
nails and wire. This makes its price 
to jobbers on wire nails $2.70 base, and 
on plain wire $2.45 per 100 lb. The 
independent mills have adopted the 
same prices, so that the market on 
wire nails and wire is now more uni- 
form than for some months. It is said 
the new demand for both nails and wire 
is only fairly active, but makers are 
back in deliveries owing to the scarcity 
of cars, which is holding up shipments. 


Jobbers are now quoting from 
stock, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
Wire nails, $2.85 to $3 base per keg; 


CLEVELAND 


items are $1 per doz. higher than the 
old prices. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: first grade, single bitted 
handled, $16.50 per doz.; 


axes, un- 
handled, $12.50 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, $21 per doz.; un- 


handled, $17.50 per doz.; second grade 

axes, single bitted, handled, $15 per 

doz.; double bitted, handled, $20 per 
doz.; unhandled, $18 per doz. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Sales of casings and tubes are holding 
up remarkably well for this season of 
the year and accessories continue to 
move in fair volume. No price changes 
are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland; Miller Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75. Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.38, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
43c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular, 53c. each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50c. each for over 100 
Builders’ Hardware.—A price ad- 

vance of 10 per cent has been made on 
practically all items in builders’ hard- 
ware. The demand continues heavy 
and manufacturers are far behind on 
deliveries. Consequently jobbers’ stocks 
are low. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts continues active. There 
is some irregularity in prices owing to 
the fact that all jobbers did not mark 
up their prices with the recent advance 
by manufacturers owing probably to 
the fact that they were covered with 
contracts at the old prices up to Oct. 1. 

Jobbers quote f.ob. Cleveland, large 
and small machine bolts, cut thread, 

50 to 55 per cent off list; carriage 

bolts, large and small, cut thread, 

45 to 45 and 5 per cent off list. Stove 

bolts 75 per cent off list; hot pressed 

nuts $4 off list. 

Bench Screws.—A price advance of 
10 per cent has been made on iron 
bench screws. Jobbers now quote 14% 
in. bench screws at $10 per doz. 

Corrugated Roofing.—The demand 
has quieted down and prices are firm. 

Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 2% in., 29 gage corrugated 
roofing at $4 to $4.05 per square. 


Coil Chain and Log Chain.—A price 
advance of 50 cents per 100 Ibs. has 
been made on coil and log chain. 


Cleveland jobbers quote %-in. com- 
mon coil chain at 7%c. per lb. and 
%-in., log chain at 9%c. per Ib. 


Coal Hods and Fire Shovels.—A price 
Reading matter continued on page 
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galvanized, 1l-in. and longer, includ- 
=, large head barbed roofing nails, 

ing an advance over the price of 
$1.25, and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, 2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.80; galvanized wire, $3.30; 
galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, 3. 60; painted 
barbed wire, $3.25; pol ished fence 
staples, $2. 05; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


advance of 10 per cent has been made 
on coal hods, and from 10 to 15 per cent 
on fire shovels. 

Cleveland jobbers quote 17-in. ja- 
panned open coal hods at $3.75 per 
doz.; galvanized open hods, $5.25 per 
doz.; galvanized funnel hods, $6.25 
per doz. 


Guns and Ammunition.—Guns and 
ammunition are moving well and job- 
bers have ample stocks. 


Glass Baking Ware.—Jobbers report 
a fair demand for glass baking ware. 
Some retailers are now placing orders 
for the holidays. 


Galvanized Ware.—Prices on galva- 
nized ware have been advanced about 5 
per cent. The market is firm at the new 
prices. The volume of business is 
fairly heavy. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland, ga!- 
vanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1 at $6.25 per doz.; No. 2, 
7 per doz; No. 8, $8.25 per doz.; 
Heavy Red Band tubs No. 1, $13.75 
per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; No. 
3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., $2.3 
per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 14-qt., 
$2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 per doz. 


Handles.—The American Fork & Hoe 
Co. has announced new prices on agri- 
cultural handles for the coming season 
which are around 25 per cent lower 
than prices that prevailed last year. 
Other handles are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland, 
hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, best grade, $4.75 per 
doz. ; grade, $4 per doz.; XX 
grade, $3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 
per doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 
per doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.: 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and scoop handles, X 
grade, $4.80 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.35 per doz; 
hay and manure fork handles, X 
grade, 4 ft., $2.40 per doz; 4% ft., 
$2.65 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 
per doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—While the volume of 
sales is not heavy, jobbers are getting 
a large number of orders for fall ship- 
ment. A price advance is expected. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Manufacturers 


‘ of ice cream freezers have announced 


that this year’s prices will prevail for 
next season and jobbers have com- 
menced to take orders for next spring 
delivery at the prevailing prices. 
Lantern Globes.—Prices on lantern 
globes have been advanced about 20 per 
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Stock this New Load in 16-Gauge 


For the last six months there has been an insistent demand 
for Super-X in 16-gauge shells. This load has just been per- 
fected and every dealer will surely profit by ordering 
promptly. 

The new 16-gauge Super-X load is in many respects the most 
remarkable of the Super-X developments. It is supplied in 
2%-inch FIELD Steel-Locked Shells and contains 14% ounces 
of chilled shot in Nos. 4, 5,6 and 714. 

It gives greater velocity, longer range and better patterns 
than the standard l-ounce 16-gauge load and the breech pres- 
sures are exceptionally low. 





Write for Detatls on Super-X 


Write us at once for full particulars on the entire Super-X 
family —the new 16-gauge and the 12- and 20-gauge. Ad- 
dress WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Department A-10, East 
Alton, Illinois. 





AMMUNITION 







/ 
DU tite RCS DT) ER LAA we S 





There is a Western Metallic 
Cartridge for every size, make 
or type of rifle, pistol and re- 
volver. Western Metallic Car- 
tridges won the U. S. Govern- 
ment 1,000-yd. accuracy test at 
Quantico, Va. 
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Iron and Soft Steel Bars Boe Annealed—Black Tin Plates Babbitt Metal 
and Shapes Soft Steel Bright Tin Best grade, ane “a eee 
: Commercia ee e, per lb..... : 
Bars Per Ib. ©. R., Blued Stove ie, SP Grade D, per Ib.....-... on0oce 
Refined Iron, base price.. 3.04¢ One Pase,  - Sheet 
Swedish Bars, base price.. 7.50¢ Per Ib. Per Ib. en Charcoal oe 
14x20 Metathr. .  Pigse bc ae's oe i 8 to 9 
Soft steel bars, base price.. 3.04¢ Noe’ ov gtd 54” '4'35 to 4.7595,00¢ 20 coreen O80 gue , 
Hoops (base price) ...... $2008 NG. OB. ccscree 4.40 to 4. Os.054 wz sistgiare bing 10.00 Aluminam 
Beams and Ch: NO. 2Biaiess tapes 4.50 to 4.9 ecccccce 18,00 11.25 : £ uminum aranteea 
ee ae AE" Ayephe ecg 4.75 to 5.15@— SEER .cccssee SAG oO) ee ee 
8 in, x % in. and larger oe, 2 and lighter, 36 in. wide, IXXXX_ .....+.+- 16.00 14.00 ingots for remelting, per 
. le , 10¢ higher. Ooke—14 # 20 1 mae é eecees  25Q@27¢ 
ee coca keh cous cs 3.84¢ 0 bad PUSRTCE CCE OSCR 
Channels, Angles and Tees Galvanteed Per Ib. Primes Old Metals 
under 3 in, X %4 in....... 3.04¢ NO. 14 ..c00000005--4 The market is stronger and busi- 
ee, See eee, ness more active. Dealers’ buying 
s 5 6.00 
Merchant Steel a 18 = =" one Se 615 prices are as follows: 
er Ib. NOS. os and 24....-.-0.Ue 7.15 Cents 
Tire, 1% x % im. and larger 3.10¢ NO 28 ----+-++-+-:- . 8.15 oa saat ae i 
Smooth finish, 1 x 2 og geen ; 9.15 Copper, heavy and crucible. ..12.00 
x \% in. “and eee seis 3.30¢ No. 30 5 ECE OK TXXXX (22222. 10.40 10.15 Copper, heavy and, wire Se axes = 
Tue calk 44 x % io. and No, 28 aid Tiger, 6 tn, wide, 209 Terne Plates aa oe 
ely a AO ee 15¢ gher. 8-1d. Coating 14 # 20 Brass, light .-++csccecce ee +500" 
Cold - rolled strip (soft 7.00 Heavy machine composition... $8.50 
and quarter hard). .6.75¢ to 7.25¢ Steel Wire $ 7.25 No. 1 yellow brass turning... 6.75 
Open-hearth spring steel Base Price® on No. 9 gage and a ill SP aa a cca 
50 to 7.00¢ coarser: Per Ib. 9.00 on eee | et tees vehi 5.00 
Shafting and Screw aan: Bright Basic ........ 4.00 to 4.25¢ T —_ epi Weehwkes Shenae ee BD 
iia oe ks ek cae 3.90¢ Annealed Soft ...... 4.00 to 4.2566 8 « Straite pig ....cccccecsececs 36¢ zine ee eats oi chya nt 
8 a ste anil Galvanized Annealed. .4.65 to 4.90¢ mone 
= derrteverty: owns 4.40¢ Copper Basic ....... 4.65 to 4.90¢ c in Welded Pipe 
standard cast steel, base — ee Se ene eee Lake Ingot ae 164s conse 
RS eS a eer ss 5.00¢ peice vial ahaa: 
Bras Electrolytic ....... eves 
Best cast steel............. 18.00¢ oe shee Tee vara Casting ......+.-+0- orccceee iaye % in, Butt... 
Extra best cast steel....... 23.00¢ High Brass Sheet....19% to 20%¢ Spelter and Sheet Zinc % ps bl 
High Brass Wire....20% to 20%¢ Western spelter .......e.e.s00- $%-6 in. Lap 
Tank Plate—Steel ea 16% to 17%¢ Sheet zinc, No. 9 =~, cask ™% in, Lap : 
Per Ib. — F wag =. en ~ ose “¢ open 9K¢ 9/12 in Lap 
» »* : rass ube, Seamless, 0 ae 
% in. and heavier.......... 3.14¢ Copper Tube, Seamless.25% to 26¢ Lead and solder Wreught iron 
io ae | to 8¢ 
Sheets BAP MEN ccasecas niece 8% to 94 Bik Gal 
. Blue Annealed Copper Sheets Gates %, one % gaarantess. .25¢ % in, Butt....+..6..%- —17 —1 
No, Sheet Copper. hot rolled, 24 os. No. 1 solder..... 128% 1-1% in. Butt.......... —320 > 
No. 22% to 23%¢ per Ib. base. Refined ‘solder tees 2 in. eee 1442 
No Cold rolled. 14 oz. and heavier, Prices of solder vary according to 2%-6 in. Lap......... —le — 2 
No 3¢ per Ib, advance over hot rolled. brand and composition. a ere 10 + 6 














cent. Jobbers quote No. 0 cold blast 
lantern globes at $1 per doz. 


Milk Cans.—Jobbers are now taking 
orders for milk cans for delivery next 
spring. The new prices are about 5 per 
cent higher than those that prevailed 
last year. 


Cleveland jobbers quote 20-qt. um- 
brella top silk cans at $3 each; 32- 
qt., $3.75 each. 


Nails and Wire.—Another price ad- 
vance has been made, this being 10 
cents per keg on nails and 10 cents per 
hundred Ibs. on wire. The demand is 
good but shipments by manufacturers 
are very slow and jobbers’ stocks are 
in bad shape. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows; 
nails less than car lots, steck ship- 
ment, $3.05 per keg; same for mill 
shipment, $2.90 per keg; car lots, mill 
shipment, $2.80 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.30 per hundred Ilbs.; 
No. 9 annealed wire, $2.85 per hun- 
dred Ibs.; cement coated nails, $2.55 
per hundred Ibs. 

Ovens.—A price advance of about 10 
per cent has been made on the Security 
line of ovens and jobbers have com- 
menced to take orders for spring ship- 


ment. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—Since the recent 
announcem’t-t made by manufacturers 
that this s:ason’s prices would prevail 
next year, jobbers have taken a fair 
volume of orders for spring shipments 
and a few sales are being made for 
early delivery. 


Jobbers quote oil cook stoves f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Harvard 2-burner, $10.85; 
3-burner, $14.25; 4-burner, , 20; 
cabinet type 2-burner, $14. 35; “e 
burner, $18.50, 4-burner, $24. 50; Nesco 
wickless stove, 2- burner, $11. 50; 
burner, $14.60;  4-burner, $18. 60; 


cabinet type 3-burner, $17.95; 4-bur- 
ner, $23.95. 


Padlocks.—A price advance of about 
10 per cent has been made on padlocks. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
No announcement as to next season’s 
prices have as yet been made. Higher 
prices are looked for. 


Rubber Roofing.—The market is very 
firm and the demand is fair. While one 
or two manufacturers have made ad- 
vances, there has been no general 
marking up in prices. 


Roller Skates. —Prices of roller 
skates for spring delivery have been 
withdrawn and manufacturers are quot- 
ing present prices only for shipment 
until Dec. 1. A price advance is ex- 
pected. 


Rope.—Jobbers have commenced to 
take orders for rope for spring ship- 
ment at the current prices. The mar- 
ket is firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grade Manila rope at 17%c. per lb. 
for mill shipment and 18%c. per lb. 
for shipment from stock. Best qual- 
ity sisal rope, 15c. per lb, for mill 
shipment and 15%c. for stock ship- 


ment. 
Roasters. — A heavy demand for 
roasters has developed. 
Cleveland jobbers quote power 
roasters as follows: Steel, No. 


$11.25 per doz.; No. 200, $16.80 per 
doz.; No. 400, "$33. 75 per doz.; En- 
ameled, No. 11, R 
41, $26.25 per doz.;: 

doz.; No. 43, $37.50 per doz.; 
No. 1200, 


minum, No. 175, $45 per doz.; 
$56.25 per doz. 


Scythes and Snathes.—Considerable 
Reading matter continued on page 


business in scythes and snathes has. 
been booked for next spring since the 
announcement that last year’s prices. 
will remain in effect. 


Shovels.—Jobbers have commenced 
to take orders for shovels for next 
spring shipments at the prices that. 
have prevailed recently. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows; No. 2 size shovels, fourth 
grade, $9.50 per doz.; second grade, 
$11 per doz.; first grade, $14.50 per 
doz. 

Steel Sheets.—Another price advance: 
has been made on sheets following the 
stiffening up of mill prices. The pres-- 
ent advance is $3 per ton. 

Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 
4.40c. for No. 28 black; 5.40c. for No. 

28 galvanized and 3.70c. for No. 28 

blue annealed. 

Steel Bars.—Jobbing houses have 
again advanced sheet bars, hoops and 
bands $2 per ton. 


Cleveland jobbers quote steel bars 
| Ree and hoops and bands at 
.T1e. 


Stove Pipe.—The Sheet Metal Spe- 
cialty Co., Follansbee, W. Va., have 
advanced stove pipe about 10 per cent. 


Cleveland jobbers quote 6-in, blued 
stove pipe at $3.60 per crate of 25 
joints f.o.b. factory and 6-in. crimped 
elbows at $1.32. 


Stove Boards.—Stove boards are mov- 
ing in large volume for early fall ship- 
ment. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Wood lined board 24-in., $9.30 per 
doz.; 26-in., $11 per doz.; 28-in., $12.- 
90 per doz.; 33-in., $17.65 per doz.; 
paper lined 24-in., $5.67 per doz.; 
26-in., $6.20 per doz.; 28-in., $6.95 per 
doz.; 32-in., $9.20 per doz 
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Your customers sell 
themselves on Black 
Beauty Double 
Roasters whenever 
they are _ properly 
displayed. 

The big 3-piece 
double roaster is 
nationally advertised 
to retail at (price 
mark.) 


— Black Beauty 


DOUBLE ROASTERS 
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Hardware dealers who feature and dis- 
play Black Beauty Double Roasters cut 
overhead selling cost and save their 
clerks’ time because these nationally 
advertised products already are in de- 
mand. 











The full benefits of featuring this fast selling 
line are best obtained by using it as a leader 
for your household utensil department. 
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Every time you sell a Black Beauty Roaster, 
you can sell your customer something more. 


» 





a 
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We manufacture a complete line of tinware. 
Write today for our catalog. 





3 







Edward Katzinger Company 
910 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill, This Black Beauty Dis- 


piay Rack can be used 
to show your. whole 
kitchenware line. Sold 
to you at cost to us. 
$1.00. Order one today. 








If your jobber can’t supply you, 
write direct “to us. 
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Gas Stoves and Heaters.—The Odin 
Stove Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has made a 
price advance of about 10 per cent on 
its line of gas heaters, stoves and cook- 
ing appliances. 

Screws.—Prices are firm and un- 


changed. 
Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 


bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 77%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list; round head nickeled, 
6714, 5, 5 5 per cent off list; 


and 5 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 5 and 5 


per cent off list 
Sash Cord.—A price advance of 2 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30. 
ETAIL hardware sales are holding 
up very well and have shown some 
improvement during the past week. 
Sales of sporting goods, such as guns, 
shells, and football equipment are of 
good volume and improving daily. 

Sales of automobile accessories while 
not up to the volume secured earlier in 
the season are considered quite satis- 
factory. 

Business conditions in general have 
shown an improvement since the ad- 
justment of the various strikes and a 
good winter business is expected. 

The employment situation is consider- 
ably better. Collections are showing a 
slow improvement, 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build. 
ers’ hardware are exceptionally good 
for this late in the building season. 


Axes.—Sales are gradually improv- 
ing but the total volume is not large 
as yet. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Medium grades, single 


bit, base weights, $11.50 per doz.; 
double bit, $16.50 per doz. 


Ash Sifters.—A fair volume of busi- 
ness is beginning to develop. The high 
price and scarcity of coal should stimu- 
late interest in this item. Prices are 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ ark f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 per 
doz.; metallic, round, $4 "per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per ‘doz. 

Bale Ties.—Sales of bale ties are of 
about average volume. Stocks are fair 
and prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties, 
70-10 per cent. 


Bolts —The demand for bolts con- 
tinues to be very good and some diffi- 
culty is being met with in deliveries 
from factories. Prices remain as re- 
corded in the preceding issue. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 
50-5 per cent; large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent; small machine bolts, 
50-10-5 per cent; large machine bolts, 
50-5 per cent; stove bolts, 70-10 per 
cent; lag screws, 50-10-5 per cent. 


Brads.—Sales of brads continue good, 
although not as heavy as earlier in the 
year. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


HARDWARE AGE 


cents per lb. has been made on sash 
cord. 


Cleveland jobbers quote common 
sash cord at 42c. per lb., standard 
45c. per lb. and Sampson spot cord 
at 69c. per Ib. 


Sheet Zinc.—An advance of 50 cents 
per 100 Ibs. has been made on sheet 
zinc which is now quoted by jobbers at 
$10 per 100 Ibs. 

Screen Door Springs.—These have 
been advanced about 10 per cent. 


Jobbers now quote No. 4 screen 
door springs at 35c. each. 


Sheet Brass and Brass Rods.—An ad- 


TWIN CITIES 


Twin Cities: Brads, in standard pack- 
ages, 75 per cent from list. 


Coal Hods.—Sales of coal hods are 
improving rapidly and are expected to 
develop into an average volume. Prices 
are as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Coal hods, 17 inch, 
japanned, open, $3.60; 18 inch, $4; 17 


inch, funneled, japanned, $4.50; 18 
inch, $4.95; 17 inch, open, galvanized, 
$5; 18 in., $5.45; 17 inch, funneled, 


Sereneene. $6.20; 18 inch, $6.80 per 
OZ. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Demand for this line con- 
tinues to be very active for this season 
of the year. Price advances were re- 
ported in the issue of Sept. 28. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 gage, 

5 inch lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; 

conductor pipe, 3 inch corrugated, 

$5.40 per 100 ft.; 3 inch corrugated 
elbows, $1.64 per doz. 

Files.—Sales of files are considered 
good. Prices show no change since last 
report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent; Arcade files, 65-10 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—Sales of galvan- 

ized ware are of good volume as a 
whole, no doubt stimulated on dealers 
part by possible price advances. Prices 
continue without change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: aavenneee tubs, No. 1, 
$6.10 per doz.; 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; 
heavy Bn ha No. i, $12; No. 2, 
$13; No. 3, $15; standard 10-qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16-qt. 
stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; heavy 
stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 
Glass and Putty.—Retail demand is 

now beginning to develop as colder 
weather sets in. Prices remain as for 
some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 84 
per cent; double strength glass, 85 per 
cent from standard lists. Putty, 
$4.40 per cwt. . 


Lanterns.—Sales in a retail way are 
good. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tubular long globe, $13 
per doz.; tubular short globe, $13 per 
doz.; tubular dash lanterns, $16.90 per 
doz. 

Nails.—Sales of nails continue to be 
of good volume, although, of course, 
much lighter than earlier in the build- 
ing season. No change in prices has 
been noted, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
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vance of 1, cent per lb. has been made 
on these items. 
Cleveland jobbers quote sheet brass 

at 24c. per lb. 

Window Ventilators—The Continen- 
tal Co., Detroit, has made a price ad- 
vance of 10 per cent on window venti- 
lators. 

Jobbers now quote medium sized 
ventilators at $6.25 per doz. 

Wheeled Toys.—A price advance of 
from 10 to 15 per cent has been made 
on velocipedes, tricycles and steel ex- 
press wagons. 


Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, 
3.65 per keg; cement coated nails, 
3 per keg, base price. 


Oil Heaters.—A good volume of busi- 
ness is developing, and considering the 
high price and scarcity of fuel there 
should be an extraordinary good de- 
mand. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 

standard lists. 

Paper.—Builders’ papers are meeting 
with a fairly good demand for this sea- 
son. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 
per cwt.; string felt, $1.42 per cwt.; 
red rosin sheathing, $2.67 per cwt. 


Registers.—Registers are showing a 
good volume of business. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 40 
per cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—Sales of rope continue of 
good volume. Prices have shown no 
change for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Pure manila rope, 19%c. 
per Ib. base; pure sisal rope, 1644c. 
per lb. base. 

Sandpaper.—While not so good as a 
few months ago the demand for sand- 
paper is holding up well. No change 
has been noted since the decline re- 
ported in last issue. 

We quofe from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per ream, 
$15. 

Sash Cord.—There still continues to 
be a fairly good demand for sash cord. 
Prices show no change since the ad- 
vance reported in the issue of Sept. 28. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Sash cords, best grade, 

68 cents per pound; solid cotton, or- 

dinary grades, 41 cents per pound. 

Sash Weights.—Demand continues of 
fair volume, although mostly covered 
by orders placed earlier in the year. 
Prices show no further change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
$2.25 per cwt. 

Screws.—Sales of screws are con- 
sidered of very satisfactory volume. 
Stocks are good and prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued, 75 per cent; flat head ja- 
panned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 


Reading matter continued on page 94 
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Dinner 
’ 8% 
Capac ity Trae 3% 
Quarts 
Bottom—4% Quarts 


Round Dinner Pail— 
No. 7 
Three Compartments— 
Hood Cover 
Capac ‘ity—Bottom— 
5 Quarts 
Tray— 3 Quarts 
Pie Tray—1% in. 
Deep 


Oval ames | Pail—No. 

Capacity—Tray—3% 
uarts 

Bottom—3% Quarts 





When the 
Whistles Blow 


for Dinner _ 


HARDWARE AGE 


Back to the Factory, the Mill, and 
the Mine! That’s the inspiring 
slogan of the hour—promise of 
good times ahead. 


The commercial come-back is on! 
There’s going to be a dinner pail 
boom this Fall; and the demand 
will be for GOOD DINNER 
PAILS. No other class in the 
world appreciates quality as does 
the skilled American workman—no 
other class responds so quickly to a 
quality appeal. 

Especially is this true of dinner 
pails—for the dinner pail touches 
the workman where he lives! 


BUCKEYE 
DINNER PAILS 


are sturdy, dependable articles— 
well designed and most carefully 
made of HEAVY GAUGE pure 
aluminum. They stand the daily 
grind better than any other dinner 
pails made. The Buckeye line is the 
most complete as regards shapes 
and sizes too. 


Write us now for full information 
and prices. 


The Buckeye 


Aluminum Co. 


Manufacturers of “Real Solid’ 
Aluminum Ware 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


Offices and Display Rooms at 

1968 Transportation Building, Chicago, IIli- 
ois 

19 "North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


19 West 23rd Street, New York City 
100 North 5th Street, Portland, Ore. 











Industry Is 
Booming. 
Let’s All 
Boost ! 











oene a Pail 
No. 


Hood ci 
Capacity— Tray 





3% Quarts 
Bottom 4% bay pale 
Dimensions - x 
G4 x 5 Saeieen 
8% x 6% x 4 

Inches 
No. 9 with Extra 
Pie Tray—No. 9% 
Dimensions of Tray 
9x6%x & 
Inches 


Round Dinner Pail 
—No. 7 
Capacity—Tray— 
2% Quarts 
Bottom—4 4 
Quarts 


Lunch Box—No. 10 
Dimensions—9% x 
6% x 6% Inches 
Same as No. 10 
with Tray—No. 


10X 
. Dimensions of Tray 
—9x6%%x1% 
Inches 
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Sidewalk Scrapers. — There 
course, no retail demand. 
main as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade steei 
scrapers, $4.75 per doz. 


Snow Shovels.—Dealers have prac- 
tically ail made arrangements for their 
fall stocks. Retail sales cannot be ex- 
pected until after Nov. 1. Prices re- 
main firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Straight handle, wood, 

$4.85 per doz.; steel blade, straight 


handle, $8.25 per doz.: galvanized 
steel blade, D handle, $11 per doz. 


Solder.—The market for solder is 
considered fairly good. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Half and half solder, 
24% cents per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Sales in a retail way 
are perhaps a trifle better. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28 gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 


Steel Traps.—While some few sales 
are being made it is still too early for 
any active demand. Prices remain sta- 
tionary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


is, of 
Prices re- 


An Impressive Concentrated 
Window Display 

For several days we’ve been thinking 
about saying something on the art of 
getting the idea across with a com- 
paratively few items, and just as we 
were beginning to warm on the sub- 
ject a photograph comes along that 
exactly illustrates our point. 

This window was prepared by the 
display man of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford, Conn., and released to 
some 5000 hardware merchants on the 
nrst of the month. The company has 
a number of notable displays to its 
credit but this one strikes us as being 
particularly good—but we may be a 
bit prejudiced because it exactly fits 
in with what we’ve been wanting to 
say about the effectiveness of a con- 
centrated display in which pains have 
been taken to avoid crowding. We had 


HARDWARE AGE 


Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.53; No. 
1, $1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60; 
Newhouse, No. 0, $1.89; No. 1, $2.20; 
No. 1%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per doz. 


Stove Goods.—More activity is now 
shown in this line and sales should de- 
velop rapidly from this time on. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 per 
doz.; Stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 
gage, 6 inch, K. D., $12.50 per 100 
lengths; 6 inch common iron corru- 
gated elbows, $1.26 per doz.; 6 inch 
adjustable charcoal iron, $1.86 per 
doz.; Dampers, cast iron, wood or 
coil handle, $1.33 per doz.; Stove 
shovels, 15 inch japanned, 60 cents; 
21% inch jumbo japanned, $1.40; 14 
inch jumbo, jr., 85 cents per doz. 


Tacks.—Demand for tacks is of about 
average volume. No particular activity 
is noticed. Prices are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: American cut, 8 oz., 

60c. per doz. packages; tinned carpet, 


8 oz., 60c.; blue carpet, 8 oz., 65c.; 
double point, 11 oz., 36c. 


Tin Plate.—Retail demand is holding 
up fairly well. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 
x 28, $13; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8 lb. 
coating, $12.75. 





thought to write several thousand words 
on the subject but our photograph tells 
the story more forcibly than we could. 
The lithographic work has been very 
tastefully executed and the general 
design and colors harmonious. The 
large center-piece depicts a Yale Time- 
lock equipped bank vault, through which 
one gets a glimpse of Wall Street, the 
money market of the world, looking 
toward .Trinity Church and past the 
Sub-Treasury and the Morgan Building. 


John P. Smith Co. Catalog 


The John P. Smith Co., 493-501 State 
Street, New Haven, Conn., is now dis- 
tributing its catalog No. 16, in which 
its extensive line of spark guard and 
fenders for use in connection with fire- 
places is described. The book contains 
thirty-two pages and is will illustrated. 


YALE ~ GUARDIAN OF THE 
MATION WEALTH 





Reading matter continued on page 96 
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Washers.—This line has shown some 
improvement along with that shown for 
bolts. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.h. 
Twin Cities: % inch wrought steel 
washers, $4.50 per cwt.; 1 inch 
wrought steel washers, $4.10 per cwt. 
Weatherstrip—Demand should de- 

velope within the next two weeks. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood and felt weather- 
strips, % inch and % inch, $1.85 per 
100 ft.; 1 inch, $2.60 per 100 ft. 
Wheelbarrows.—Demand for wheel- 

barrows is considered of about average 
volume for this season of the year. 
Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, wood 
stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; No. 

1 tubular steel wheelbarrow, $6.35 

each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 

Wire.—The demand for wire is very 
good, especially on reinforcing wire and 
forms, also fencing. Jobbers stocks 
are only fair. Prices remain stationary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 
cattle, 80 rod spools, $3.11; galvan- 
ized cattle, $3.50; painted hog wire, 
$3.33; galvanized hog wire, $3.75; 
smooth black annealed No. 9, $3.45 
per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed. $3.95 per cwt. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co. Describes Line 


The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, is now distributing its catalog No. 
51, descriptive of its line of Kinnear 
steel and wood rolling and folding 
doors, shutters and partitions. For 
convenience, the catalog is divided into 
sections, each illustrated by views of 
actual installations and followed by en- 
gineering drawings, generally shown in 
elevation, cross and vertical sections. 

The first section is devoted to service 
doors, rolling and folding, made in 
wood and steel. The second section is 
devoted to specially constructed fire 
doors, made under the supervision of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratory, and bear- 
ing their label. This section is sub- 
divided as follows: Doors for opening 
in vertical shafts, corridors and room 
partitions; doors for opening in fire 
walls, and doors and shutters for ex- 
terior openings. The catalog contains 
136 pages, is well illustrated and printed 
on an excellent quality of coated paper. 


United Electric Booklet 


A booklet and folder are included 
among the sales helps now being dis- 
tributed to hardware merchants and 
salesmen by the United Electric Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, in connection with 
its line of Ohio Tuec Electric Cleaners 
and attachments. The folder is of two 
pages and printed in two colors and on 
the reverse side illustrates the air 
and cleaning action of the Ohio Tuec 
Electric Cleaner. Good housecleaning 
is the title of the booklet, which is at- 
tractively illustrated and prepared with 
a view of illustrating the capabilities 
of cleaner, 
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A neat design or an at- 
tractive color scheme 
setves to make a stronz 
‘elivery tag a fine a-lver- 


tisement ia addition. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
& Supecy Co 

50 W. MITCHELL ST. 
ATLANTA, GA 





\ 


This neat gummed lab«l 
is invaluable for pricing 
boxes of stock, or the 

goods themselves. It tells 
the story and does stay 
put—because it’s gummed 
the Dennison way. 








A fine price tag for fine 
merchandise jig such @ 
ene as shown above. 
Note theadvertising 














Tags 


& Seals 


ivan ‘amp Hardware lron(./ | 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND 





wet. 
ZONE — 
POSTAGE 





Dennison tags and labels 
for hardware merchants. 

Glance over this page and see what Dennison is doing 
for hardware dealers everywhere. From these samples 
you may find a suggestion for your own business. 
There are marking tags and labels for pricing mer- 
chandise, made in all sorts of shapes, sizes, and colors 
of stock — and printed in any colors of ink. Whether 
you want a special design to express the individuality 
of your service, or a simple, type printed layout, we can 
make tags that will give you absolute satisfaction. 
There are fine shipping tags made of stout, durable 
stock. Good tags like these prevent delays and lost 
shipments, that result so frequently when poor tags 
are used. When printed with a fine design they 
possess real yet inexpensive advertising value. 

Then there are address labels, which are gummed so 
that they will stick quickly and securely. Here, too, a 
catchy design is good advertising. 

Samples will be furnished at your request and without 
any obligation. 

We suggest that vou fill out the attached coupon and 


mail it now. 


Your special tag is 
our regular service 





Making your mark— 4 
in a way that counts! 


a 


| 


At Top 


Here is an address |: ibel—gummed 
to stick — and planned to insure 
safe shipments. Fine labels both 
simple and ornate are good ad- 
vertisi ng. 


Above 


Plain marking tags like these are 
carried in stock, in addition to 
many other styles. They are made 
of tough white stock with good 
writing surface, tough strings to 
match, and with metal eyelets 
There are two shapes and eight 
sizes, and they come 500 toa box. 


Prices are, from top to bottom: 
No. 133, $5.55 a M. 
7 


No. 140, $2.75 a M. 
No. 152, $3.05 a M. 




















a DOWDOWS 








CUT THIS OUT 


and mail at once to Fram- 
ingham for samples, data, 


etc. 





Store. Please accept my order for — 


Nanre...... 
Address 








Dennison Mrc. Co., Dept. H.A. 10., Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me samples and prices of tags and labels for a Hardware 


-M Stock Price Tag No. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 























Improved Pistol Grip Hack Saw 
Frame 

Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls. 

placing before the retail hard- 

ware trade a new hack saw frame, No. 1100, 

which is quite a departure in design and 

construction from similar frames hereto- 


The 


Mass., is 


fore manufactured by this company. The 
new tool has a capacity of 8-12 in., its 
depth is 3% in. and its weight 1 Ib. 14 oz. 


It has an all metal frame of exceptional 
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strength. The back is made of one piece 
of solid steel, will not bend or buckle and 
mounted on the handle to properly 
distribute weight and strength. The en- 
tire frame is electro zinc plated to prevent 
rust, and, for this reason, is particularly 
well adapted for outdoor use. The nut for 
tightening the saw is on the end opposite 
the hand, which permits freedom in operat- 


is so 


ing. A pistol grip handle affords a firm, 
comfortable hold and eliminates hand 
cramp. The stock is 3/16 x 13/16 in. The 


frames are packed one in a pasteboard box. 


Storage Battery with Special Plates 

Several important features are claimed 
for the Harsha Storage Battery, made 
by the Harsha Battery Co., 21 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. These include a 
cooling or condensing chamber which forms 
a double seal of the cells and is said to be 
proof against evaporation or spillage. Other 





WATER: 
HOLE} CONDENSING 
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CHAMBER AUTOMATIC VALVE 


MAGNIFIED 
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features include a hard yet porous plate 
which resists sulphating and a serrated 
plate surface which prevents buckling and 
gives 50 per cent more activity. 


Additions to Kampkook Line 


Announcement is made by the American 
Gas Machine Co. of Albert Lea, Minn., of 
four new Kampkooks for 1923. Two of 
these, the No. 4 and the No. 10, are illus- 
trated herewith. The outstanding new fea- 
tures of all of these new Kampkooks are 





heavy steel tops with round iron grates, 
pressed steel detachable legs, and folding 
wind shield. They are all equipped with 
detachable tank, a great convenience in 
filling the stove, especially when filled from 
automobile supply tank. The cover on 
Kampkook No. 4 is permanently attached 
to case, fitted with strong supports so that 
it may be used as a warming shelf. The 





No. 10, which is a three burner stove, can 
also be had with long legs which bring 
the top of the stove twenty-seven inches 
from the ground, a comfortable and con- 
venient working height. All of these new 
Kampkooks are equipped with master 
burner, which when generated, requiring 
about one minute, produces gas for the 
other burners which may be turned on or 
off like the burners in a gas stove. 


File Has Automatic Indicator 


The Ringer Signal File Catalog, made by 
the Cicero-Chicago Corrugating Co., Cicero, 
Ill., is a serviceable and convenient device. 
Each case has a capacity of 860 letters. 
The rigid steel case is knocked down for 
semipanent and storing, then reassembled 
in a minimum of time. A useful fea- 
ture about the Ringer Signal File is the 
automatic signal, which points out missing 
folders. The place from which letters 
are removed may quickly be located by this 
signal. 


Reading matter continued on page 


Spring Depth Gage for Quick 
Measuring 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., an- 
nounces a new Spring Depth Gage, No. 48, 
for quick measurement work. This gage 
is said to be particularly useful for meas- 
uring the depth of small holes and similar 
work. The contact end of the rod is 
ground square instead of convex, making 
the gage easier to manipulate when meas- 
uring from a plane surface to a very nar- 














row shoulder. The capacity of the gage is 
3 in. Its base is 2% in. long and 4-10 in. 
thick. The rod is % in. diameter. Note- 
worthy features are the extra long base 
and the fact that the base and contact 
point are hardened and ground instead of 
being lapped. As may be seen from the 
illustration, the new gage is attractive in 
appearance. 


Ford Fan Made from One Piece of 
Metal 


With blades pressed from one piece of 
metal, the No-Riv Fan for Fords, made by 
the H. M. Strong Steel Products Co., 1011- 
55 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, is of very 
durable construction. No rivets, bolts or 
spot welding are used in its construction, 
a feature which eliminates the possibility 

















of a loose fan blade flying off and punctur- 
ing the radiator. The hub is made from a 
high grade sheet metal specially rolled, 
and the bushings are of bronze. The 
weight of the fan is one pound. 
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A noted physician (name and address 
on request) writes: “During all my 42 
years of practice, sunshine and fresh air 


have been my best prescription. Some 
time ago I discovered your AiR-Way 
Multifold Window Hardware, and saw 
at once that it puts a sun room or sleep- 
ing porch within the reach of all. Good 
for you!” 

AiR-Way Multifold Window Hard- 
ware makes a sun room or sleeping porch 
of any outside room. When closed, the 
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A typical AiR-Way 
installation. In the view 
at the left, the win- 
dows are completely 
closed against the 
weather. In the view 
at the right, those 
tbove are fully opened, 


while those below are 
adjusted for  ventila- 
tion. 


Sunshine 
and Fresh Airy 


windows fit snugly and are absolutely 
weathertight. It takes but an instant to 
throw them open—they may be operated 
from the inside without interference 
from either screens or draperies. 

You will find it very profitable to in- 
troduce AiR-Way Multifold Window 
Hardware in your locality. It should be 
in every new and remodeled home. AiR- 
Way sells on sight and gives such lasting 
satisfaction that it makes an enthusiastic 
customer of every buyer. 


We want you to be thoroughly acquainted with 
AiR-Way hardware, as well as our many other 
items of hardware for the medern home. If you 
do not have our latest catalog covering these items, 
write today for Catalog A-28. 


6. 


9 


~] 


» 
AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. L# 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. 


Manufactured by Richards-Wilcox, 


is the original sliding-folding garage 
door hardware. 


OWONONONONONNO 


~ —_— wy Is the most widely imitated garage 


§ door hardware. “Imitation is the 
S | 
[> 
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sincerest form of flattery.” 
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Washington News 
(Continued from page 75) 


countries; to check discriminations 
against American commerce and _ in- 
.dustry and to retaliate for acts directed 
by foreign governments against the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. 

The President under the terms of the 
flexible tariff may not only increase or 
decrease tariff rates 50 per cent for the 
purpose of readjusting the schedules of 
the tariff law to changing conditions, 
but may also change the valuation basis 
from foreign to domestic. Such a 
shifting of the valuation basis in the 
case of many commodities will amount 
to much more than a change of 50 per 
cent, for in some cases the price of an 
American article exceeds that of the 
comparable imported article by 100 or 
-even by 200 per cent so that the change 
in valuation basis may easily be of 
more importance than the 50 per. cent 
increase in rate which the President 
‘is authorized to make. 

It will be noted, however, that as a 
‘check upon the prerogative of the Ex- 
-ecutive, Congress has wisely provided 
that if an article is changed from a 
foreign to a domestic valuation basis 
for the purpose of increasing the duty 
‘thereon the President cannot thereafter 
increase the rate. But for this pro- 
‘vision it might happen that an increase 
of from 100 to 200 per cent might be 
effected in the duty on an article by 
-shifting the valuation basis from for- 
‘eign to domestic and that thereafter 
‘the increased rate might b2 further 
raised 50 per cent, which in extreme 
cases would mean an advance of fully 
‘300 per cent over the rate fixed by Con- 
gress.” 


“Unfair Competition” Provision 


One of the most interesting features 
‘of the administrative provisions of the 
new tariff is that which is designed to 
prevent unfair competition with Amer- 
ican industry. The framers of the act 
believe it will prove more salutary than 
anything embodied in the new law for 
the protection of domestic manufactur- 
ers. This feature, as found in section 
316 of the administrative provisions, is 
as follows: 

“Sec. 316. (a) That unfair methods 
of competition and unfair acts in the 
importation of articles into the United 
States, or in their sale by the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent of either, 
the effect or tendency of which is to 
destroy or substantially injure an in- 
‘dustry, efficiently and economically 
operated, in the United States, or to 
prevent the establishment of such an 
industry, or to restrain or monopolize 
trade and commerce in the United 
States, are hereby declared unlawful, 
and when found by the President to 
exist shall be dealt with, in addition 
to any other provisions of law, as here- 
inafter provided. 

“(b) That to assist the President in 
making any decisions under this sec- 
tion the United States Tariff Commis- 
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sion is hereby authorized to investigate 
any alleged violations hereof on com- 
plaint under oath or upon its initiative. 


Procedure to Be Followed 


“(c) That the commission shall make 
such investigation under and in accord- 
ance with such rules as it may promul- 
gate and give such notice and afford 
such hearing, and when deemed proper 
by the commission such rehearsing with 
opportunity to offer evidence, oral or 
written, as it may deem sufficient for a 
full presentation of the facts involved 
in such investigation; that the testi- 
mony in every such investigation shall 
be reduced to writing, and a transcript 
thereof with the findings and recom- 
mendation of the commission shall be 
the official records of the proceedings 
and findings in the case, and in any 
case where the findings in such in- 
vestigation show a violation of this 
section, a copy of the findings shall be 
promptly mailed or delivered to the im- 
‘porter or consignee of such articles; 
that such findings if supported by evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive, except that 
a rehearing may be granted by the 
commission, and except that, within 
such time after said findings are made 
and in such manner as appeals may be 
taken from decisions of the United 
States Board of General Appraisers, an 
appeal may be taken from said findings 
upon a question or questions of law 
only to the United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals by the importer or con- 
signee of such articles; that if it shall 
be shown to the satisfaction of said 
court that further evidence should be 
taken, and that there were reasonable 
grounds for the failure to adduce such 
evidence in the proceedings before the 
commission, said court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken before 
the commission in such manner and 
upon such terms and conditions as to 
the court may seem proper; that the 
commission may modify its findings as 
to the facts or make new findings by 
reason of additional evidence, which, if 
supported by evidence, shall be conclu- 
sive as to the facts except that within 
such time and in such manner an ap- 
peal may be taken as aforesaid upon a 
question or questions of law only; that 
the judgment of said court shall be 
final, except that the same shall be 
subject to review by the United States 
Supreme Court upon certiorari applied 
for within three months after such 
judgment of the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals. 

“(d) That the final findings of the 
commission shall be transmitted with 
the record to the President. 


May Assess Countervailing Duties 


“(e) That whenever the existence of 
any such unfair method or act shall be 
established to the satisfaction of the 
President he shall determine the rate 
of additional duty, not exceeding 50 nor 
less than 10 per centum of the value of 
such articles as defined in section 402 
of Title IV of this Act, which will off- 
set such method or act, and which is 
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hereby imposed upon articles imported 
in violation of this Act, or, in what he 
shall be satisfied and find are extreme 
cases of unfair methods or acts as 


aforesaid, he shall direct that such - 


articles as he shall deem the interests 
of the United States shall require, im- 
ported by any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall be excluded 
from entry into the United States, and 
upon information of such action by the 
President, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, through the proper officers, 
assess such additional duties or refuse 
such entry; and that the decision of 
the President shall be conclusive. 

“(f) That whenever the President 
has reason to believe that any article 
is offered or sought to be offered for 
entry into the United States in violation 
of this section but has not information 
sufficient to satisfy him thereof, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon 
his request in writing, forbid entry 
thereof until such investigation as the 
President may deem necessary shall be 
completed: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may permit entry 
under bond upon such conditions and 
penalties as he may deem adequate. 

“(g) That any additional duty or 
any refusal of entry under this section 
shall continue in effect until the Presi- 
dent shall find and instruct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the condi- 
tions which led to the assessment of 
such additional duty or refusal of entry 
no longer exist.” 


Teeth in These Provisions 


Drastic discriminatory and retalia- 
tory features of the new law are found 
in section 317. They give the President 
a powerful weapon to wield whenever 
he shall find as a fact that any foreign 
country “imposes, directly or indirectly, 
upon the disposition in, or transporta- 
tion in transit through, or re-exporta- 
tion from, such country of any article 
wholly or in part the growth or product 
of the United States any unreasonable 
charge, exaction, regulation, or limita- 
tion which is not equally enforced upon 
the like articles of every foreign coun- 
try; or discriminates in fact against 
the commerce of the United States, 
directly or indirectly, by law or ad- 
ministrative regulation or practice, by 
or in respect to any customs, tonnage, 
or port duty, fee, charge, exaction, 
classification, regulation, condition, re- 
striction, or prohibition, in such manner 
as to place the commerce of the United 
States at a disadvantage compared 
with the commerce of any foreign 
country.” 

If the President is advised that any 
foreign country places any burdens 
upon the commerce of the United States 
in the manner described he is au- 
thorized by proclamation to “specify 
and declare such new or additional rate 
or rates of duty as he shall determine 
will offset such burdens, not to exceed 
50 per centum ad valorem or its equiva- 
lent, and on and after thirty days after 
the date of such proclamation there 
shall be levied, collected and paid upon 
the articles enumerated in such pro- 


Reading matter continued on page 100 
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The NATIONAL 
SIGN WRITING 
OUTFIT 









The National Process for 
Outfit Making Your Own Signs 


Cuts the Overhead 
and Adds to Sales 





Ten 






By means of its ingenious patented fea- 
tures anyone can make quickly attractive, 
perfect signs that look for all the world like 
the best product of an expert artist. 








There are enough styles and sizes of 
fetiers and figures to give an excellent 
variety to the character of your signs—in 
colors if you wish. 






Write for some sample cards. 














The National Sign Stencil Co. 
You Ca 14j Do T f Factory and Main Office, 1602 University Ave. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


MAKE SIGNS-ANYTIME TURNS 
and AS MANY AS YOU WISH LOOKERS 


The Savings Effected INTO BUYERS 
ere Mighty AND MAKES 
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clamation when imported into the 
United States from such foreign coun- 
try such new additional rate or rates 
of duty.” 


Goods May Be Excluded 


But this is not all. It is further 
provided that if at any time the Presi- 
dent shall find it to be a fact that any 
foreign country has not only discrimi- 
nated against the commerce of the 
United States but has, after the issu- 
ance of a proclamation, maintained or 
increased its discrimination, he may 
issue a further proclamation directing 
that such articles as he shall deem the 
public interests may require “shall be 
excluded from importation into the 
United States.” 

This provision is safeguarded by a 
stipulation that all articles imported 
contrary to the provisions of this sec- 


INCHESTER dealers from Illi- 

nois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin attended a two-day meeting of 
Winchester clubs which was held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 18 
and 19. 

National President Charles A. Ire- 
land presided over the sessions of the 
four-state meeting. He was assisted 
by the presidents of the state clubs. 

George W. Simmons, vice-president 
of the Simmons Hardware Co., who was 
present, in speaking of the changes in 
the jobbing business of the past few 
years stated that about eighteen years 
ago his company recognized the neces- 
sity of establishing branch houses if 
they expected to maintain national 
prestige and distribution. 

The announcement of the officers of 
the new Winchester-Simmons Co., was 
of considerable interest. The list as 
given out read as follows: 

Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Winchester-Simmons Co., Robert 
Windsor, Senior Partner, Kidder, Pea- 
body Co. 

Board of Directors: J. E. Otterson, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; C. S 
Sargent, Jr., New York Partner, Kidder 
Peabody Co.; Louis K. Liggett, Boston; 
T. G. Bennett, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; Winchester Bennett, New 
Haven; Wallace D. Simmons, George 
Simmons, E. A. Simmons, Associated 
Simmons Companies; Roy H. Goddard, 
Chicago, banker; C. H. Tinker, presi- 
dent, Chase Securities Co., New York; 
W. E. Stanley, president, Mitchell, 
Hutchins Co., Chicago; Thomas A. 
Davis, George H. Boyd, John H. 
Cameron, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. 

The officers of the new Winchester- 
Simmons Co. are: Chairman, Robert 
Windsor; President, J. E. Otterson; 
Vice-President, George W. Simmons; 
Secretary, Henry Brewer; Assistant 
Secretary, L. S. Haslam; Treasurer, 
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tion “shall be forfeited to the United 
States and shall be liable to be seized, 
prosecuted and condemned in _ like 
manner and under the same regula- 
tions, restrictions and provisions as 
may from time to time be established 
for the recovery, collection, distribu- 
tion and remission of forfeitures to the 
United States by the revenue laws.” 

Because of the fact that the customs 
laws are administered by the Secretary 
of the Treasury this feature of the new 
tariff clothes the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the power, subject to the 
approval of the President of the United 
States, to make such rules and regula- 
tions as are necessary for the execu- 
tion of such proclamations as the Presi- 
dent may issue from time to time. As 
the Tariff Commission is not limited as 
to the source of information it may seek 
from time to time, it is apparent that 


Winchester Dealers from Four States Meet in Chicago 


R. E. Anderson; Assistant Treasurer, 
L. H. Thompson. 

President J. E. Otterson declined to 
make a statement as to whether Win- 
chester dealers would be given a pref- 
erential price on merchandise cata- 
loged by the Simmons Co. 

The second day was given over to 
talks by five dealers. Charles Meach, 
Lakeview, Mich., talked on “The Regu- 
lar Hardware Business” and em- 
phasized the selling of staple items. 
He called attention to the many items 
which were introduced by the hardware 
trade as specialties which later became 
staples such as oil stoves and certain 
electrical appliances. He suggested 
demonstrations, direct advertising and 
canvassing as efficient means to in- 
troduce new goods and build up satis- 
factory sales on staple stock items. 

Frank Burke, Waukegan, IIl., gave a 
very fine talk on the place of sporting 
goods in the hardware store and George 
W. Schroeder, Eau Claire, Wis., capti- 
vated his audience with a talk on 
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directly and indirectly the President in 
the execution of these extraordinary 
administrative provisions will have the 
advice and cooperation of the Treasury 
Department and the Departments of 
State and Commerce. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
will perform as important a function 
in the enforcement of this section as in 
connection with the flexible tariff and 
unfair competition provisions of the 
new law. It is made the duty of the 
commission “at all times to be informed 
whether any of the discriminations 
against the commerce of the United 
States enumerated in this act are prac- 
ticed by any country; and if and when 
such discriminatory acts are disclosed 
it shall be the duty of the commission 
to bring the matter to the attention of 
the President together with its recom- 
mendations.” 


“Service.” He urged the reading of 
trade papers and the use of all services 
at the disposal of a merchant for the 
betterment of his business. Thomas 
Flanegin, Logansport, Ind., spoke on 
“Salesmanship, Advertising and Dis- 
play.” He gave the dealers many good 
things to think about and Howard 
Priestly, Princeton, Ill., who was 
scheduled to speak on “How to Over- 
come Mail Order Competition” sur- 
rendered his time on account of the 
full program and advised the dealers to 
follow the trade papers as they made 
an intensive study of the subject. 

C. T. Woodward, the past national 
president of the Winchester Clubs 
spoke very briefly on the relation of 
the merger to the retailer. The con- 
vention was closed very shortly after 
the election of new officers for the four 
states in convention. The following 
presidents were elected, Thomas Flane- 
gin, Indiana; John M. Wallace, Illinois, 
re-elected; O. N. Hughitt, Michigan; 
W. E. Fitzgerald, Wisconsin. 


Hardware and Metal Duties in New Tariff 


(Continued from page 74) 


Tariff Commission hearings shall be public 
and that the President shall make the find- 
ings, hearings and testimony in all pro- 
ceedings public as soon as practicable after 
the issuance of a proclamation. The Presi- 
dent is not authorized to increase rates 
beyond the specified maximum ad valorem 
rates fixed in any paragraph. A new sec- 
tion also makes unlawful unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts in the importa- 
tion of merchandise into the United States, 
which threaten the stability or existence of 
American industry. Investigations of cases 
arising under this section are to be made 
by the Tariff Commission and its findings 
are subject to review on questions of law 
by the United States Court of Custom 
Claims. The final findings of the Commis- 
sion are then transmitted to the President 
and he is authorized, in case such unfair 
methods or acts are established to his satis- 
faction, to impose additional duties upon 


merchandise imported in violation of the 
act, and in extreme cases he is authorized 
to prohibit the offending person from im- 
porting any merchandise into the United 
States. Another provision gives the Presi- 
dent discretionary powers to impose addi- 
tional duties or prohibition upon imports 
from any country discriminating against 
the overseas commerce of the United States, 
and is more far reaching than the precedent 
established by the Payne-Aldrich act. 

Provision also is made for the United 
States to offer equality of treatment to 
all nations and at the same time insisting 
that foreign nations grant to American ex- 
ternal commerce equality of treatment. A 
new section enlarges the powers of the 
Tariff Commission regarding investigations 
as to costs of production in this country 
and abroad, and it is authorized to estab- 
lish an office in New York for the purpose 
of conducting investigations, calling wit- 
nesses, etc. 


Reading matter continued on page 102 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
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: THE MILLION a SALES FLOOR 


: AMERICAS GREATEST HARDWARE MARKET | 
: DAILY AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 13,000 . 


F amous Annual Hardware Show 


Address all inquiries and communications regarding Exhibition and Convention to SHARON E. JONES, Secretary, 1314 FULTON BLDG., PITTSBURGH, 'PA. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 
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NEw ENGLAND, N. D.—The Harrison 
Hardware has opened a store here, and 
requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware and furniture. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Mayham & Silvers, 
East State and Montgomery Streets, 
are remodeling their store and en- 
larging their show windows. Catalogs 
requested on a line of sporting goods, 
fishing tackle and toys. 

LEBANON, TENN.—White-Ligon, suc- 
cessor to the White Oliver Hardware 
Co., requests catalogs on barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, incuba- 
tors, kitchen housefurnishings, mechan- 
ics’ tools,‘ paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, shelf hardware 
and sporting goods. 

KILLEEN, Tex.—The J. M. Gray 
Hardware, wholesaler and retailer, and 
purchaser of the Crough & Gray stock, 
requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware. 

McGrecor, Tex.—The Lee Hardware 
Co., doing both a wholesale and retail 
business, has increased its capital from 
$20,000 to $50,000. The concern re- 
quests catalogs on the following items: 
Barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, incubators, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies. prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys 
and games, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

Waco, Tex.—The Smith Hardware 
Co., 619 Austin Street has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $20,000, and 
purchased the stock of the Waco Hard- 
ware Co. 

FLORENCE, ALA.— The Darby-King 
Hardware Co. has opened a branch 
store here, dealing in barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dy- 
namite, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
eating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges and toys and games. 

Troy, ALA.—The L. D. Ogletree & 


Son Hardware Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $25,000, to 
conduct both a wholesale and retail 
business in the following lines, on 
which catalogs are requested: Auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
household specialties, electrical supplies 
and equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing shelf hardware, silverware 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges and 
tin shop. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. — Eberhart and 
Champlin, 6122 South Main Street, 
successors to W. F. Robbins, request 
catalogs on a line of builders and 
household hardware. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL.—C. C. Payne has 
purchased an interest in the English 
Slaten Co., Inc. A line of sporting 
goods, automobile tires and paints has 
been added to the stock. Catalogs re- 
quested on electrical washing machines. 

SHIRLEY, IND.— May & Woods are 
the new owners of the May & Hutson 
stock. 

MITCHELLVILLE, IowA.—The Nichol- 
son Hardware Co. has commenced busi- 
ness here, dealing in automobile tires, 
barn equipment, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
garage hardware, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, incubators, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop and washing machines. 

TRIPOLI, IowA.—The Rebholz Hard- 
oe Store has recently suffered a fire 
Oss. 

WALL LAKE, Iowa. — Swanson & 
Hasch succeeds the Johnson & Swan- 
son Hardware. 

BRAINERD, MiInN.—E. H. Perry has 
purchased the hardware store of the 
Northern WHomefurnishing Co., and 
added a line of china, furnaces and 
sporting goods. Catalogs requested on 
the following items: Automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separa- 
tors, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household 
specialties, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, guns and 
ammunition, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
incubators, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, toys and games and wheel toys. 

BUFFALO, MINN.—J. W. Thomson is 
now occupying his new store building 


with a stock of cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, hammocks and 
tents, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, refrigerators, sewing machines 
and wheel toys. 

Rockport, Mo. — The McBeath & 
Savage Hardware Co. has purchased 
the hardware busines of the Holliway 
Hardware Co. H. P. Savage, part 
owner of the new company, was man- 
ager of the Holliway Hardware Co., 
and will continue in the same capacity. 
Catalogs requested on the following: 
Automobile tires, barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, incuba- 
tors, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys 
and games, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

Avoca, NEB.—William H. Maseman 
is successor to A. J. Johnson. 

CRAWFORD, NB. — The Midwest 
Hardware Co., new owner of the stock 
of H. Broadhurst, requests catalogs 
on automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline 
engines, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, incubators, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, radio supplies, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and ranges, 
tin shop, toys and games, vulcanizing 
department, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

UNION Hitt, N. J. — The Schlegel 
Hardware Co., 139 Fourth Street, is 
discontinuing business. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—J. W. Blake has 

urchased an interest in the Brown 

ardware Co., and the name has been 
changed to the Blake-Brown Co. The 
concern is now located at 129 Princess 
Street. The store has been remodeled, 
and is modern and up-to-date. Its busi- 
ness is both wholesale and retail. 

DAYTON, OHIO.—W. E. Goehring will 
shortly engage in the hardware busi- 
ness, and desires catalogs sent to his 
temporary address at 20 Mutual Home 
Building. 











